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Hlow the Army Worked to Save 
San Francisco 


Personal Narrative of the Acute and Active Commanding Officer of the Troops 
at the Presidio 


BY FREDERICK FUNSTON, BRIG.-GEN., U. S. A. 


How lucky it was for San Francisco that Gen. Frederick Funston threw himself and his men so 
boldly into the breach when the fire-fighters were waging their unequal combat with the flames caused 
by the great earthquake of April 18th, has been remarked on every hand. The newspapers and weekly 
periodicals have covered the ground of the great catastrophe so far as general description goes, but the 
Cosmopolitan has been singularly fortunate in securing from General Funston the following original 
and spirited account of how he summoned his men from the Presidio, how they dashed down to the 
scene of the conflagration to help the firemen, to patrol the city, to save lives, to care for the wounded, 
and to feed the hungry, and of their subsequent deeds. 

Modesty is written on every page of this report. General Fur'ston gives a fine account of what he 
saw at the beginning of the catastrophe; he tells how the policing-squads were organized, and gives much 
valuable information not before set forth. But as to how heroically he and his men worked in the vain 
fight to save the city with dynamite, he is silent, and of the numberless instances of lives saved and 
hungry mouths fed, he makes little account. In this respect he is like Kiplirg’s heroic soldier—* he has 
done the fighting, but he can't tell about it.” 

Still the narrative stands as a unique contribution to the history of the great disaster, and is vitally 


interesting throughout.—Editor's Note. 


HEN first approached by a most welcome. Few people ever see official 


4 representative of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN with the request 
that I prepare a short sketch 
¥ of the work of the army in 
§ maintaining order and_ in 
4 sheltering and feeding the 
homeless during the first few 
days of the San Francisco 
fire, I declined, because of 
the seeming impropriety of such action, but 
reconsidered on its being pointed out to 
me that the public interest in the action of 
the military authorities in connection with 
the recent catastrophe was so keen that an 
authoritative statement from one in a posi- 
tion to be cognizant of all the facts would be 








reports; but hundreds of thousands read so 
widely circulated a magazine as the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN. This communication, in con- 
nection with the fact that the necessary per- 
mission has been obtained from the secre- 
tary of war, must be my apology. 

At the time of the earthquake there were 
stationed at the military posts on or near 
San Francisco Bay ten companies of Coast 
Artillery; the First, Ninth, and Twenty- 
fourth Batteries of Field Artillery; the 
entire Twenty-second Regiment of In- 
fantry; Troops I, K, and M, Fourteenth 
Cavalry; Company B, Hospital Corps—an 
aggregate of about seventeen buadred men. 
Of these, two companies of the Twenty- 
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second Infantry and the troops of the 
Fourteenth Cavalry were temporarily absent 
on the rifle-range at Point Bonita; but they 
were soon available for duty, the cavalry 
being brought to San Francisco. 

The headquarters of the Pacific Division 
and of the Department of California were 
located in office-buildings in the heart of the 
city, and the officers on duty thereat lived in 
the city and not at the army posts near it. 
Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely, commanding the 
Pacific Division, had dgparted from the 
city on a visit to his home in Washington 
only a few days previous to the earthquake, 
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highest part of California Street, on what is 
popularly known as “Nob Hill,” several 
columns of smoke were seen rising from the 
region south of Market Street, with others 
rising apparently from fires in the banking 
district. Walking rapidly down California 
to Sansome, I found that several fires were 
burning fiercely, and that the city fire- 
department was helpless, owing to water- 
mains having been shattered by the earth- 
quake. 

I realized then that a great conflagration 
was inevitable, and that the city police- 
force would not be able to maintain the fire- 


TROOPS CLEARING THE STREETS, JUNCTION OF MARKET, POST, AND MONTGOMERY STREETS 


which accounts for the writer, as senior 
officer, being in command until the return 
of the division commander. 

I was living with my family at 1310 
Washington Street, near Jones, one of the 
most elevated parts of the city, and was 
awakened by the earthquake shock at 5.16 
a.m. on that never-to-be-forgotten eight- 
eenth day of April. The entire street-car 
system being brought to a standstill by the 
damage resulting from the shock, I has- 
tened on foot toward the business section of 
the city for the purpose of ascertaining what 
damage had been done to the hotels and 
other large buildings. Arriving at the 


lines and protect public and private property 
over the great area affected. It was at once 
determined to order out all available troops, 
not only for the purpose of guarding federal 
buildings, but to aid the police- and fire- 
departments of the city. 

Now it was ascertained that the entire 
telephone system was prostrated and that I 
must return to first principles in order to 
get into communication with the com- 
manding officers at the Presidio and_Fort 
Mason, the two army posts most convenient 
to-the-city. Several men dashing wildly 
about in automobiles declined to assist me, 
for which I indulged in the pious hope that 
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CROWD PRAYING BEFORE ST. MARY’S CATHEDRAL, APRIL 18TH, WHILE THE CITY WAS BURNING IN 
A SCORE OF PLACES 


REFUGEES IN LAFAYETTE SQUARE WATCHING THEIR HOMES BURN 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CLOTHING AT FORT POINT 


they be burned out. So I made my way, 
running and walking alternately, from 
Sansome Street to the army stable on Pine, 
near Hyde, a little more than a mile, where 
I arrived in so serious a condition that I 
could scarcely stand. 

Directing my carriage driver to mount 





my saddle-horse, I hastily scribbled a note 
to Col. Charles Morris, Artillery Corps, 
commanding officer at the Presidio, direct- 
ing him to report with his entire command 
to the chief of police at the Hall of Justice 
on Portsmouth Square, and sent a verbal 
message of the same import to Capt. M. L. 
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Walker, Corps of Engineers, 
in command at Fort Mason. 
The messenger was well 
mounted and covered the 
mile to Fort Mason and the 
three miles to the Presidio 
at a keen run. Both CoJo- 
nel Mores and Captain 
Walker had their commands 
well in hand and responded 
with alacrity. 

Before leaving Sansome 
Street I had asked a mem- 
ber of the city police-force 
to inform the chief of police 
as soon as possible as to the 
action I contemplated tak- 
ing. 

Leaving the stable, I 
walked in a leisurely manner 
to the summit of Nob Hill, 
only a few blocks distant, 
whence could be obtained 
a good view to the south 
and east across the great 
city doomed to destruction. 

The streets were filled 
with people with anxious 
faces, all turned toward the 
dozen or more columns of 
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GETTING OUTr RATIONS 


thick black smoke rising from 
the densely populated region 
south of Market Street. The 
thing that at this time made 
the greatest impression on me 
was the strange and unearthly 
silepce. There was no talking, 
no apparent excitement among 
the near-by spectators; while 
from the great city lying at our 
feet there came not a single 
sound, no shrieking of whistles, 
no clanging of bells. The ter- 
rific roar of the conflagration, 
the crash of falling walls, and 
the dynamite explosions that 
were to make the next three 
days hideous, had not yet be- 
gun. 

It was a beautiful clear morn- 
ing with no wind, and the sin- 
ister columns mounted a-thou- 
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sand feet in the air before they were 
dissipated. Probably none of the people 
who watched the imposing spectacle on that 
occasion would have believed that within 
thirty-six hours the spot where they stood 
would be a maelstrom of fire. Walking 
now to my home, only four blocks distant, 
I had a cup of coffee and gave a few hasty 
instructions to my family about packing 
trunks and leaving the house, so soon to be 
destroyed. From here it was a walk of 
fifteen minutes to the Phelan Building, the 
headquarters of the Department of Cali- 


trom a sketch made on the spot by J. A. Cahill 
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of Justice, where they had been reported to 
the chief of police, and were now being dis- 
tributed along Market Street, two to each 
block, with instructions to shoot instantly 
any person caught looting or committing any 
serious misdemeanor. 

Their presence had an instantly reassur- 
ing effect on all awe-inspired persons. 

It was considered most desirable to bring 
to the city at once the battalion of the 
Twenty-second Infantry stationed at Fort 
McDowell, on Angel Island, in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. All telegraphic communication 





SOLDIER AND LOOTER 


fornia, where I found awaiting me several 
officers of the Pacific Division and the De- 
partment of California. 

Market Street was full of excited, anxious 
people watching the progress of the various 
fires now being merged into one great con- 
flagration. A few moments before seven 
o’clock there arrived the first detachment of 
regular troops, the men of the Engineer 
Corps at Fort Mason. They were greeted 
with evident good-will by the crowd, and 
made a fine impression with their full 
cartridge-belts and fixed bayonets. They 
had marched from Fort Mason to the Hall 


being cut off, the large army-tug Slocum 
was dispatched to that fort with verbal 
orders to Col. Alfred Reynolds to embark 
his command at once, land at the foot of 
Market Street and march to the Phelan 
Building. — 
In the meantime, the clerks and messen- 
gers who had reported for duty set about 
saving the records of the department in the 
offices on the fourth floor. As fast as the 
records could be brought out they were 
placed in a wagon for transportation to 
Fort Mason. About eight o’clock a.m. 
there came so severe an earthquake shock 
17 
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REFUGEES BOARDING GOVERNMENT BOAT 


that I directed that all attempts to save 
records and papers cease, not deeming 
them of sufficient importance to risk the 
lives of a dozen men. Before this time, 
however, troops from the Presidio began to 
arrive—cavalry, coast artillery armed and 


AT FORT MASON TO GET ACROSS THE BAY 


equipped as infantry, and field artillerymen 
mounted on their battery horses. 

Abundant use was now found for all the 
troops at our disposal, for the conflagration 
with a mile of front was rapidly eating its 
way into the heart of the city, and the streets 


PULLING DOWN BUILDINGS UNDER MILITARY SUPERVISION 
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were black with tens of thousands of people 
who were kept at a distance of two blocks 
from the fire by strong detachments of 
troops. Before ten o’clock the troops from 
Forts Mc Miley had arrived, 
and there were now on duty about sev- 
enteen hundred regulars. They were used 
in various ways, guarding the people, the 






doubt if anyone will ever know the amount 
of dynamite and guncotton used in blowing 
up buildings, but it must have been tre- 
mendous, as there were times when the 
explosions were so continuous as to resemble 

a bombardment. 
Most of the work was done under the 
instructions of Captain Coleman and 
Lieutenant 


Sub - Treas- 
ury and the 
Mint, pa- 
trolling the 
streets to pre- 
vent looting, 
maintaining 
fire-lines,and 
takinga hand 
at the hose 
wherever 
there was 
sufficient wa- 
ter-pressure 
to enable the 
firemen to 
accom plish 
anything. 
While not 
acting under 
the orders of 
the officers of 
the police- 
and fire-de- 
partments, 
the officers of 
the troops 
consulted 
them and 
complied 
with their 
wishes in ev- 
ery possible 
way. 

There was 
absolutely no 
friction. 


BY THE MAYOR 


- The Federal Troops, the mem- 
bers of the Regular Police Force, 
and all Special Police Officers 
have been authorized to KILL anv 
and all persons found engaged in 
looting or in the commission of 
any other crime. 

| have directed all the Gas and 
Electric Lighting Companies not 
to turn on Gas or Electricity until 
| order them to do so; you may 
therefor expect the city to remain 
in darkness for an indefinite time. 

| request all citizens to remain 
at home from darkness until day- 
light of every night until order is 
restored. 

| Warn all citizens of the dan- 
ger of fire. from damaged or de- 
stroyed chimneys, broken or leak- 
ing gas pipes or fixtures, or any 
like cause. 


E. E. SCHMITZ, M 
Dated, April 18, 1906. ree 
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Briggs, Artil- 
lery Corps, 
U.S. A.,who, 
however, as- 
certained the 
wishes of the 
fire- and po- 
lice - officials 
as to the 
buildings to 
be destroyed. 
In this work 
Lieutenant 
Pulis of the 
Artillery 
Corps was 
very serious- 
ly injured by 
a premature 
explosion. 
While frame 
and old brick 
buildings 
were reduced 
to piles of 
rubbish by 
these explo- 
sions, the 
modern steel 
and concrete 
structures re- 
mained as 
impervious to 
the heaviest 
charges as 
they had 
been to the 
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In the 
meantime, 
dynamite had been obtained; and then 
began the series of terrific explosions 
that was to shake the city for the next 
few days. The amount of dynamite avail- 
able in the earlier hours of the day was 
too small to accomplish much, but a 
tug was obtained and a number of trips 
made to the works of the California Pow- 
der Company at Pinole, the tig return- 


ing each time laden with explosives. I 





1! HE’ MAYOR’S FIRST PROCLAMATION AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 


earthquake. 
I had several times during the day been 
in consultation with Mayor Schmitz and 
Chief of Police Dinan at the Hall of Justice, 
which was the headquarters of the city offi- 
cials until forced out by the approach of the 
conflagration. At the last one of these con- 
ferences it was arranged that during the 
night the regular troops should patrol the 
wealthy residence district west of Van Ness 
Avenue, in order to prevent robbery or dis- 
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order by the vast throngs being driven 
thither by the progress of the fire. For this 
duty I placed all troops in the city under the 
command of Col. Charles Morris, Artillery 
Corps, who established his headquarters in 
the district to be patrolled. 

It is useless to attempt to go into a de- 
tailed account of the events of that night of 
horrors. QLour square miles of the city were 
on fire. The night was as light as day, and 
the roar of the conflagration, the crash of 
falling walls, and the continuous explosions 
made a pandemonium simply indescribable. 
During the night, the Grant Building, 
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FOR RATIONS 
headquarters of the Pacific Division, and 
the Phelan Building, for so many years 
headquarters of the Department of Cali 
fornia, had gone up in the general holo- 
caust; and the officers on duty in the city 
assembled and reéstablished headquarters 
at Fort Mason, the small and ancient army 
post on the bay shore, at the north end of 
Van Ness Avenue. 

An account of the events of the succeeding 
two days would unduly lengthen what is 
meant to be a brief sketch. Block by block 
and street by street and hour after hour the 
firemen, police, and soldiers fought the con- 
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MILITARY PASS TO ENTER SAN FRANCISCO 


flagration, in hope of possible success. 
Scores of buildings were blown down by 
dynamite and guncotton, and others were 
set on fire in order to check the conflagra- 
tion by back-firing. The Pacific Squadron, 
under command of Admiral Goodrich, 
arrived from the south and landed several 
hundred marines and blue-jackets, who 
rendered excellent service in fighting the 
fire and patrolling the streets. 

During the memorable 18th and 19th 

every hotel and bank, every large store and 
nearly every storeroom and wareroom in the 
city had been destroyed, three hundred 
thousand people were homeless, and thou- 
sands more were left without the means of 
livelihood. 
§ The rations, tents, and blankets on hand 
at the army_posts adjacent to the city were 
dealt out to the sufferers with ngaccount of 
the responsibility involved; and within two 
days, relief supplies from neighboring 
states and cities and army supplies from 
various army posts had begun to arrive and 
were being distributed under the super- 
vision of Maj. C. A. Devol, depot quarter- 
master, and Maj. C. R. Krauthoff, depot 
commissary. 

The sick from the city hospitals and many 
of those injured in the earthquake were 
sent to the general hospital at the Presidio. 

The Hearst Relief Corps with a number 
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of well-equipped hospitals, and a comple- 
ment of physicians and nurses, arrived from 
Los Angeles and rendered excellent service. 

In a few daxs conditions were as normal 
as could Be expected under the circum- 
stances, and the work of feeding and shel- 
tering the homeless thousands proceeded in 
a systematic manner. 

Through all this terrible disaster, the 
conduct of the people had been admirable. 
There was very litjJe panic and no serious 
disorder. San Francisco had its class of 
people, no doubt, who would have taken 
advantage of any opportunity to plunder 
the banks and rich jewelry and other stores 
of the city, but the presence of the square- 
jawed silent men with magazine rifles, fixed 
bayonets, and with belts full of cartridges 
restrained them. There was no necessity 
for the regular troops to shoot anybody and 
there is no well-authenticated case of a single 
person having been killed by regular troops. 

Two men were shot by the state troops 
under circumstances with which I am not 
familiar, and so I am not able to express an 
opinion, and one prominent citizen was 
ruthlessly slain by self-constituted vigilantes. 

If there is any lesson to be derived from 
the work of the regular troops in San Fran- 
cisco, it is that nothing can take the place of 
training and discipline, and that selfcontrol 
and patience are as important as coysage. 
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Poor Girls Who Marry Millions 


BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 


HERE is the penniless maid 
1 or dollarless widow who 
dreams not betimes of the 
luxury of a rich husband ? 

So interwoven with the 
warp and woof of democ- 
racy is the reciprocity of wealth and re- 
nown, poverty and obscurity, wrought 
through the magic of a wedding ring, that 
the romance of King Cophetua and the 





beggar maid pales, these wonder-working 
days, before daily headlines recounting, 
with a frequency that has ceased to startle, 
the triumph of the working-girl over the 
hothouse- bred heiress in the quest of a 
matrimonial prize. 

One of Boston’s largest and most fash- 
ionable establishments is famous for the 
beauty and appearance of its women em- 
plovees. Many of these have married into 
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the city’s most prominent and wealthy fami- 
lies. Last winter at Palm Beach such an 
extraordinary number of these fortunate 
young matrons happened to be sojourning 
there at the same time that the fact created 
widespread interest. 

It is true that rarely is it given to a Rus- 

sian cigarette maker to capture an Ameri- 
can millionaire philanthropist, as did Rose 
Pastor, whose marriage to Mr. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes put, “like proud-pied April . . 
a spirit of youth” into the heart of every 
unwedded working-girl; but there is suffi- 
cient progress in the union of wealth and 
ease with poverty and toil to emphasize 
the fact that Cupid, even in these sordid 
times, reckons less than ever before, per- 
haps, with social inequalities. 

Jerome Alexandre, the millionaire son of 
Mrs. Alexandre-Bonner, well: known in 
New York society, has recently led to the 
altar Miss Violet Adelaide Oakley, daughter 
of George Oakley, of Washington Heights, 
New York. The young woman was em- 
ployed by Paul Bonner, the stepfather of 
young Alexandre, as private secretary and 
confidential clerk, but the pretty brown- 
eyed young woman was so charming and so 
refined that the young millionaire fell des- 
perately in love with her, and without con- 
sulting anyone they jumped into an auto- 
mobile one fine morning last March, rode 
to the residence of a minister and were 
married. 

Among the telephone girls who have mar- 
ried men of millions was Miss Anna Ben- 
nett, formerly employed as an operator in a 
New York hotel. She was the daughter of a 
poor man, who for many years worked in 
the cooperage department of a factory in 
Peekskill, N. Y. She learned to operate a 
switch board and went to New York to ob- 
tain a position, which she found in the hotel 
in question. Among the frequent guests of 
that hostelry was Edwin R. Whitney, a 
millionaire lumberman from Canada. In 
his extensive business dealings Mr. Whitney 
was often obliged to use the telephone, and 
he first became interested in Miss Bennett 
through her pleasing voice and uniform 
courtesy in attending to her duties at the 
switch board. 

It was not long before the two met, and 
after a romantic courtship they were mar- 
ried. Unfortunately, Mr. Whitney’s late- 
found happiness was destined to be short- 
lived, for a few months afterwards he was 


taken illand died. The telephone girl was 
now the mistress of a fortune estimated at 
twenty millions of dollars. She has not 
wasted her husband’s money, but has done 
many delightful things for her friends, 
especially for her old associates of the tele- 
phone days. 

Another girl who earned her own living as 
a telephone operator and who married a 
man of millions was Miss Ida Schwindt, a 
friend and business associate of Mrs. Whit- 
ney. Through the latter, Miss Schwindt 
met Bernard Sexton, a wealthy retired 
business man from Florida. Whenever he 
came to New York he went to the hotel 
where Miss Schwindt had been operator for 
ten years. He had long been an admirer of 
the pretty young woman, but it was not until 
she left the hotel to become a companion to 
her friend, Mrs. Whitney, that Mr. Sexton 
pressed his suit and asked Mrs. Whitney’s 
permission to call upon her guest. After a 
few months’ courtship the engagement was 
announced and Miss Schwindt became the 
wife of the millionaire. They live in 
Florida on the husband’s estates and_ their 
life, it is said, is ideally happy. 

Of still more recent date is the wedding of 
Miss May Connors of Philadelphia, who 
has become the bride of Thomas P. Stokes, 
a young society man of that city. Mr. 
Stokes met Miss Connors while she was 
switch-board operator at one of Philadel- 
phia’s hotels. She is now his wife and the 
mistress of a magnificent establishment. 

Perhaps one of the most notable and 
romantic instances where a poor girl has 
become the bride of a millionaire is that of 
Miss Margaret Harrington of New York, 
who married Joseph A. Coram of Lowell, 
Mass. When they first met Miss Harring- 
ton was a telephone operator in a New York 
hotel. Mr. Coram, who is a prominent 
mine-owner, philanthropist and man of the 
world, and of most exceptional family, saw 
in the quiet-mannered young woman at the 
hotel switch board one whose qualifica- 
tions eminently fitted her, so he reasoned, 
to become his wife. After proving to his 
satisfaction that his first conclusions were 
right, he asked the young woman to become 
his wife, and by the marriage she shared a 
tremendous fortune, as Mr. Coram’s wealth 
is conservatively estimated at ten millions of 
dollars. 

In Berkeley, Cal., last year the engage- 
ment was announced of Howard E. Hunt- 
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ington, the young son of Henry E. Hunting- 
ton, the favorite nephew of the late Collis 
P. Huntington, who inherited much of the 
noted railway magnate’s wealth. The 
young woman whom he chose as his wife-to- 
be was Miss Leslie Green. While not a 
young woman of any money, she was a great 
favorite in the society of the college city, and 
a graduate of the University of California. 
Young Huntington, while the inheritor of 





MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, WHO WAS WELL 
KNOWN IN MUSICAL COMEDY AS MINNIE ASHLEY 


much wealth, is a splendid type of a young 
American. 

The sons of the prominent families of 
the New England cities have contracted 
a singularly large number of these very in- 
teresting marriages. Of the favored ones 
none have been more fortunate than the 
twin daughters of a machinist named 
Reese, employed in the Watertown arsenal, 
for they are among the most noteworthy 
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examples of women without fortune mar- 
ried to men of great wealth and social posi- 
tion. In 1899 Miss Mary J. Reese, a sales- 
girl, became the wife of Horatio Bigelow, 
son of A. S. Bigelow, the “copper king’’; 
and last year her sister Helen married Wil- 
liam F. Clapp, a Harvard graduate and the 
son of Mrs. Samuel G. Adams, a woman 
prominent in the highest circles of Boston 
society. 

Another union which for the same reason 
recently attracted much attention was that 
of Francis Skinner, a nephew of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, a woman whose prominence is 
realiy more national than local, with Miss 
Sallie Carr, a salesgirl in a Boston store; 
and the Beacon Street set was again aston- 
ished when Francis C. Bradlee, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Josiah Bradlee and of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest Boston families, led 
Miss Marian Knight, the daughter of a 
Marblehead shoemaker, to the altar. 

But the prizes have not all gone to the 
young women whose worth and charms were 
discovered, as it were, almost by accident. 
There are many others who by the mere 
magic of a smile have found entrance into 
the charmed circle of wealth, to hold their 
place there in every respect the equal of 
women to the manner born. 

As in the first cycle of creation, beautiful 
woman remains God’s masterpiece. But 
not unlike the masterpieces of the children 
of men, be it a Raphael or a Leonardo da 
Vinci, beautiful woman must be artistically 
framed and effectively exhibited—hung on 
the line, as it were—if she would come 
triumphantly unto her own. And the most 
effective surroundings for the exhibition of 
female beauty now seem to be behind the 
footlights. 

The fascination of women of the stage 
for “mere man,” irrespective of birth, edu- 
cation, or worldly estate, is in these modern 
times almost. universal. Colly Cibber is no 
more piquant about the sentimental havoc 
footlight favorites played withthe British 
peerage in the days of Nell Gwynne or Peg 
Woffington than might be his successors, 
for now as never before the merry war goes 
on. With the first invasion of the American 
manager into London town, our irresistible 
chorus and show girls made for the “real 
thing,” until they threaten to acquire as 
substantial a foothold in the Burke peerage 
as have American heiresses of polite society. 
But unlike the latter, never can it be said 
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that their titles are the investment of Ameri- 
can dollars. 

The condition in England is not without 
its counterpart in America. In lieu of a 
peerage, however, our footlight sirens are 
content for the most part with Uncle Sam’s 
substitute—trust kings, coal barons, cap- 
tains of industry, or multimillionaires of 
inherited Midas touch. The most success- 
ful gleaners in Hymen’s name are chorus 
girls and that distinctively American prod- 
uct, the show girl. 

The secret of the fascination which pre- 
cipitates men of brains, education, and 
prowess, as well as the most insipid, color- 
less, and inconsequent of the sex, into wed- 
lock with women who, as “fillers of the 
public eye,” are more or less public prop- 
erty, is mystery to only two classes—wives 
or sweethearts neglected or discarded for 
them, and men whose business brings them 
in “ undressed”’ touch with the stage’s back- 
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yard life. Worldly-wise as well as narrow, 
homekeeping women are ignorant or prone 
to forget that in affairs of the heart, as in the 
acquisition of railroads, mines, or any form 
of wealth or coveted honors, average man 
hungers to possess at any cost that which 
commands the attention of his fellows, 
piques curiosity, dazzles the eye, or wags the 
tongue of the madding crowd. The ma- 
jority of the moneyed men, upon whom the 
box offices of music halls, musical comedies, 
and extravaganzas largely depend, would 
not give a passing glance to many of these 
same women for whom they are wont to 
lose head and heart and often fortune in 
mad effort to capture in lawful wedlock, 
were they encountered, without tinsel and 
bells, -in the merciless setting of boarding- 
house parlor, workshop, or humble domes- 
tic environment. 

For the past decade one of America’s 
most famous music halls has been a verita- 
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ble training-school for millionaires’ wives. 
More than sixty chorus and show girls have 
been graduated thence into rich and, in 
wedlock. 


some instances, distinguished 
Not a few of these marriages were con- 


tracted by girls of the chorus before the 
advent of the show girl. Froma chorus girl, 
in a scrub chorus of twelve, to a similar 
position in a 


second “orig 
inal Floro 
dora’’ sestet, 


thence to lead- 
ing lady in a 
legitimate 
drama and to 
honorable 
marriage with 
one of Eng- 
land’s richest 
Peers, is 
Frances Bel 

mont’s ro 

mance. Born 
in Dublin, 
Frances Don- 
nelly, the little 
Irish beauty, 
grew up in 
Boston.. Her 
first stage ap- 
pearance was 


in “ Miladi.”’ 


‘“When Maggie 
Dooley scrubs 
the floor 

You can bet that 
floor is clean,” 


were the words 
which the pres- 
ent Lady Ash- 
burton voiced 
to vigorous 
manipulation 
of ascrubbing-brush. But the young woman 
soon yearned for more effective setting. 
In the exuberance of animal spirits, she 
gathered up her skirts one night as the 
chorus was filing onto the stage, and jump- 
ing to the footlights did a song and dance 
not on the bill. It was the season’s hit. In 
vain the management threatened and pro- 
tested; the public won out, and Frances’ 
“hit” had to be retained on the programme 
at increase of salary. When the company 
came to New York, the scrub chorus girl’s 
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eccentric dress, picked up in the studios, 
immediately focused her in the lime-light. 
Her beauty is said never to have blinded 
her to the main chance. 

“Florodora’’? was holding forth at the 
Casino. The fortunes Wall Street was 
reputed to be dropping into the laps of the 
famous sestet quickened the Boston beauty’s 
acquisitive 
bump. The 
“originals’’ at 
this crisis were 
being depleted 
by marriage 
andhighstakes 
in the market. 
Frances ap- 
plied for and 
Was given a 
conspicuous 
place in the 


second “ orig- 
inal’’ sestet. 
There came 


frequently to 
the Casino 
Charles Haw- 
wey, W hose 
vogue in “A 
Message from 
Mars” was 
then at its 
height. 

“See that 
man in the 
box ?”’ Frances 
is said to have 
remarked one 
night to a com- 
panion in the 
wings.” That’s 
the great Eng- 
lish actor. I’m 
going to ask 
him to give me 
a part in his play.” Three weeks later 
Frances’ reign in the sestet came to an end. 
To the future Lady Ashburton was subse- 
quently reserved the distinction of being 
perhaps the only woman in the entire his- 
tory of the stage who jumped to leading rdéle 
in a legitimate dramatic production without 
ever having spoken a line on the boards. 

Frances Donnelly went to England to 
play four vears with her discoverer. Then 
came the meeting with Francis Denzil 
Edward Baring, the fifth Baron Ashburton, 
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kin to the founders of the famous banking- 
house of Baring Brothers. The footlights 
had done their work, and the former chorus 
girl received an offer of marriage from the 
aristocratic Englishman. Upon her retire- 
ment from the stage a short time ago, she 
was sent to a convent in France to be 
equipped to meet the social requirements 
of the wife of a British peer, whose landed 
property covers thirty-six thousand acres 
of that Green Isle in which began Lady 
Ashburton’s ancestry. 

It was from the chorus in “ The Wizard 
of Oz” that beautiful June Van Buskirk 
stepped into legitimate réles, playing with 
Louis Mann before she achieved distinc- 
tion on the London stage in “ The Walls of 
Jericho,” “Miss Grundy,” and “Angels 
Unawares.”’ So captivating were her 
beauty and charm in the latter drama that 
its author, Robert Vernon Harcourt, son of 
Sir William Harcourt, a former Cabinet 
Minister, laid siege to her heart to end in 
marriage. When the playwright succeeds 











to the title, the chorus girl will be Lady 
Harcourt. 

A show girl of pronounced Gibson type, 
eighteen-year-cld Eva Carrington, chris- 
tened Evelyn Victoria, slipped not long 
ago, by way of a wedding ring, into one of 
the most ancient of British titles. The 
apparent ease with which the feat was 
accomplished recalls Disraeli’s comment, 
that the “silliest woman with a pretty face 
may achieve in a day that for which the 
greatest statesmen wear out a lifetime in 
pursuit, too often to go to the grave unre- 
quited!’? Six feet two is this American 
beauty’s height. Her only work on the 
stage was to look sweet. So compelling 
was she in this réle in the London produc- 
tions, “ Blue Bell in Fairyland,” and “The 
Catch of the Season,” that after a single 
meeting at a dinner in Dublin, Lord de 
Clifford, on the eve of embarking for 
Egypt, laid his hand and fortune at her feet. 
Civil and religious ceremony at West- 
minster recently sealed the troth, three 
days after the young nobleman’s return to 
England. The young lovers are now travel- 
ing in Abyssinia preparatory to taking up 
domestic duties on the family estate, a 
historical baronial castle in County Mayo, 
[reland. 
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But while international marriages of 
title continue to wax, on and off the stage, 
the most ambitious of our chorus and show 
girls are quite content to wed into the 
American peerage of self- or ready-made 
millionaires. Would Mrs. William Astor 
Chanler exchange for the most illustrious 
Old World title the athletic young husband 
with explorations in East Africa, and ser- 
vices in Cuba to his credit? Four years of 
weary waiting and hard labor in the chorus 
preceded the solo which made Minnie 
Ashley known ina night. Attré icted by her 
grace as a Spanish dancer in “1492,” De 
Wolf Hopper engaged her as understudy 
for his wife, Edna Wallace Hopper. For 
two years the fair young Vi irgini: in sang in 
the chorus of “El Capitan,” waiting for the 
opportunity that never came. Subse- 
quently, she went to Daly’s Theater, where, 
years before, Miss Edith Kingdon, a Brook- 
lyn girl, met her fate in the American 
Croesus—George J. Gould. 

The turning-point in Miss Ashley’s 
career came in “The Greek Slave.” She 
was in high favor in 1g01, when William 
Astor Chanler, fresh from military service 
in the Philippines, beheld her in “ San Toy,” 

be captivated by her chic and refine- 
ment. He sought her in marriage, urging 
immediate retirement from the stage. To 
the wealth and prestige of an Astor, how- 
ever, the management was obdurate, and 
the remaining year of her contract was 
worked out in “A Country Girl.” * To-day 
there are few happier wives and mothers 
than Minnie Ashley Chanler, and in her 
husband’s beautiful Long Island home at 
Great Neck she dispenses the hospitality 
of the Southland of her birth. 

In “The Jewel of Asia,’ one of the 
Casino’s most notable successes, the palm 
of beauty was carried off by antithetical 
types of show girls—Mabel Slocum, purest 
of blondes, and Adah Verne, a Celtic bru- 
nette. Favorite models of painters and 
photographers, they were, until marriage 
retired them from the public eye, familiar 
to lovers of “fancy pictures.” Mabel Slo- 

cum was a stenographer at Newport, Rhode 
Island, where her parents live, until, 
smitten with stage fever, she ran away from 
home with the daughter of a local livery- 
man. Her first professional engagement 


was in 1901, when she played a small part 
in a musical comedy, 
with James Powers. 


and later appeared 
As a model for pic- 
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tures painted by Mrs. Francis C. Law- 
rence, a sister of Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
she became known to Newport’s smart set. 
Then Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish employed her 
to distribute favors at a ball in her Newport 
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In the costume of a Dresden shepherd 
Miss Slocum arrested the attention of 
a guest, Mr. Harold Dean Stickney, who 
sought an introduction which led a year 
later to their marriage. 

A few months ago Miss Slocum’s stage 
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foil in beauty, dusky-haired, Irish-eyed 
Adah Verne, conspicuous in “The Girl 
from Dixie’? and Anna Held’s last play, 
and known to her early friends as Ada 
Reynolds, became the wife of Mr. Frank 
Wiggins, one of the managers of one of 
New York’s greatest hotels, and prospective 
heir to the property. 

Few marriages of royalty evoke more 
printed comment than that of the vaude- 
ville favorite known as Goldie Mohr. 
From an obscure family in an obscure 
Pennsylvania town she leaped into Broad- 
way glitter. Unobtrusive manners, obedi- 
ence to her employers, and devotion to her 
humble family were her salient virtues. 
Her marriage to Mr. Allen F. Wood, the 
venerable iron millionaire of Pittsburg, a 
widower with grandchildren, was the sen- 
sation of the day. She is now a very 
wealthy widow, the courts having awarded 
her the rights in her husband’s estate, of 
which his children sought to deprive her. 

The struggle for social position which 
Florence Evelyn Nesbit is still making in 
the home of her millionaire husband, Mr. 
Harry Kendall Thaw, brother of Alice, the 
Countess of Yarmouth, is a curious com- 
mentary upon the ways of democracy. 
Born in Pittsburg, she came in the -first 
flush of girlhood to New York to make her 
fortune. Her face was her talisman, and 
when not behind the footlights in “ thinking 
parts,” she was employed as a model by 
illustrators for trade and fashion journals, 
at a wage that would not keep the average 
chorus girl in violets. Her beauty was sup- 
plemented by good manners and innate 
tact, which are serving her well in the 
trving position in which her marriage has 
placed her, in Pittsburg’s snobbish world. 

It was in the original “ Florodora’’ sestet 
that Florence Evelyn Nesbit first attracted 
public attention. While in the glamour it 
diffused she met young Thaw, unknown to 
her in her childhood home. With an 
annual income of eighty thousand dollars, 
he was the ideal gilded youth finding favor 
wherever he chose. His fidelity to the 
chorus girl happily terminated in a marriage 
which his family was forced to recognize. 

Few more beautiful women have graced a 
chorus than Jane English, who left the stage 
for a place in the heart and at the fireside of 
one of Wall Street’s best known brokers, as 
also did Ada Dere, now the wife of the 
broker, Mr. Walter Scheftell. With Wil- 
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liam Lathrop Rich, Florence French, a 
well-known Weber & Field girl, has found 
happy marriage; while Ilma Pratt, daugh- 
ter of the former well-known composer, and 
for five years prominent in the same famous 
music hall, married two years ago Mr. 
Henry Catlin, the lawyer. Minnie Poor, 
the duchess in “Créme de Menthe,” and 
the countess in “Catherine,” two of the 
music hall’s greatest successes, is now the 
wife of Mr. Ralph Trier, manager of a 
large publishing house. Long since May 
Cuthbert retired from the stage to become 
Mrs. Counselman, wife of one of the best 
known attorneys of Chicago, where also 
lives Myra Smith, whose husband is a 
wealthy retired merchant. 

Few music-hall favorites have had more 
interesting heart-affairs than clever Lucy 
Escott. In the heyday of her charms came 
to her feet an ideal beau of Old New York 
a Beau Brummel of faultless manners and 
dress and the chivalry of the old school. 
Nightly he waited with uncovered head—it 
mattered not the weather—at the stage door, 
and when the chorus girl appeared, his was 
the bow Sir Walter Raleigh gave to Queen 
Bess. So idyllic was the old gentleman’: 
devotion, so convincingly sincere, that the 
most hardened and cynical of that world 
which is law unto itself respected it and the 
woman who was its inspiration. When the 
old man died he left Lucy Escott the greater 
part of his fortune. 

In one of the heirs of the many-million 
Hale estate at Haverhill, Mass., Tessie A. 
Mooney found a mate and retired to domes- 
tic life. J. Frank Hale, her husband, is one 
of Boston’s well-known clubmen and real- 
estate brokers. They were married a year 
ago upon Miss Mooney’s return from Eng 
land. ; 

Significant is the fact that few, if any, of 
the young footlight favorites, particularly of 
the chorus- or show-girl persuasion, are 
wont, in the retirement marriage has 
brought them, to recall their association with 
the stage or to recommend its pursuit to the 
aspirant. “Nothing in it,” is the verdict. 
And not only do they request managers in 
whose employ they have served to conceal 
their real names and whereabouts, but they 
are solicitous that all pictures identifying 
them with their past calling be destroyed. 
To scorn the ladder by which they did 
ascend or descend, as you will, to matri- 
monial estate is the universal tendency. 


Planchette 





BY JACK LONDON 


Illustrated by Charles M. Relvea 


Synopsis: A party of city people is camping in the Sonoma Valley, California. Two 


of its members, Chris and Lute, ride one 


afternoon into the redwood forest. They are 


lovers, but the man tells the girl, as he has often told her before, that he cannot marry her. 


Lute urges that it is her right to know why; 
the situation, and says that if he does she will be as sorry as he. 
Dolly, and he his horse, Washoe Ban. On the 


turn to camp. She mounts her gentle mare, 


Chris simply repeats that he cannot explain 
It becomes time to re- 


way they trade horses for the ride in. Suddenly, and for no apparent reason, Dolly, with 
Chris on her back, uprears and paws the air madly. She bolts into a thicket and tries un- 


successfully to scrape her rider off against the 
‘he cause of the mare’s performance is a com- 
They decide it must be an evil spirit come to punish Chris for something he 
The next afternoon the young couple go for the mail. On the way back they 
are riding along a narrow path cut in an almost perpendicular bank. 


Chris is badly shaken but not much hurt. 
plete mystery. 
has done. 


trees, stopping finally through exhaustion. 


At this point Washoe 


Ban suddenly rears and topples backward off the path. 


Il 


O unexpected and so quick 
was it, that the man was in- 
volved in the fall. There 
had been no time for him to 
throw himself to the path. 
He was falling ere he knew it, 
and he did the only thing 
possible—slipped the stirrups 
and threw his body into the 
air, to the side, and at the 





same time down. It was twelve feet to the 
rocks below. He maintained an upright 
position, his head up and his eyes fixed on 
the horse above him and falling upon him. 





He struck like a cat, on his feet, on the 
instant making a leap to the side. The 
next instant Ban crashed down beside him. 
The animal struggled little, but sounded 
the terrible cry that horses sometimes sound 
when they have received mortal hurt. He 
had struck almost squarely on his back, and 
in that position he remained, his head 
twisted partly under, his hind legs relaxed 
and motionless, his fore legs futilely striking 
the air. 

Chris looked up reassuringly. 

“T am getting used to it,” Lute smiled 
down to him. “Of course T need not ask 
if you are hurt. Can I do anything?” 

He smiled back and went over to the 
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fallen beast, letting go the girths of the 
saddle and getting the head straightened out. 

“T thought so,” he said, after a cursory 
examination; “I thought so at the time. 
Did you hear that sort of crunching snap ?”’ 

Lute shuddered. 

“Well, that was the punctuation of life, 
the final period dropped at the end of 
Ban’s usefulness.”’ He started around to 
come up by the path. “I’ve been astride 
of Ban for the last time. Let us go home.” 

At the top of the bank Chris turned and 
looked down. 

“Good-by, Washoe Ban}\”’ 
“good-by, old fellow.” 

The animal was struggling to lift its 
head. There were tears in Chris’s eyes 
as he turned abruptly away, and tears in 
Lute’s eyes as they met his. She was silent 
in her sympathy, though the pressure of her 
hand was firm in his as he walked beside 
her horse down the dusty road. 

“Tt was done deliberately,” Chris burst 
forth suddenly. “There was no warning. 
He deliberately flung himself over back- 
ward.” 

“There was no warning,” Lute con- 
curred. ‘I was looking; I saw him. He 
whirled and threw himself at the same 
time, just as if you had done it yourself 
with a tremendous jerk and backward pull 
on the bit.” 

“It was not my hand, I swear it. I was 
not even thinking of him. He was going up 
with a fairly loose rein, as a matter of 
course.” 

“T should have seen it, had you done it,” 
Lute said. “ But it was all done before you 
had a chance to do anything. It was not 
your hand, not even your unconscious 
hand.” 

“Then it was some invisible hand, reach- 
ing out from I don’t know where.” 

He looked up whimsically at the sky and 
smiled at the conceit. 

Martin stepped forward to receive Dolly 
when they came into the stable end of the 
grove, but his face expressed no surprise 
at sight of Chris coming in on foot. Chris 
lingered behind Lute for a moment. 

“Can you shoot a horse?’’ he asked. 

The groom nodded, then added, * Yes, 
sir.” 

“How do you do it?” 

‘Draw a line from the eyes to the ears 

I mean the opposite ears, sir—and where 
she lines cross——”’ 


he called out; 


“That will do,’ Chris interrupted. 
“You know the watering-place at the 
second bend. You’ll find Ban there with 
a broken back.” 


“Oh, here you are, sir. I have been 
looking for you everywhere since dinner. 
You are wanted immediately.” 

Chris tossed his cigar away, then went 
over and pressed his foot on its glowing 
fire. 

“You haven’t told anybody about it? 
Ban?” he queried. 

Lute shook her head. “They’ll learn 
soon enough. Martin will mention it to 
Uncle Robert to-morrow. But don’t feel 
too badly about it,” she said, after a 
moment’s pause, slipping her hand into his. 

“He was my colt,” he said; “nobody 
has ridden him but you. I broke him 
myself. I knew him from the time he was 
born. I knew every bit of him, every 
trick, every caper; and I would have 
staked my life that it was impossible for 
him to do a thing like that. There was no 
warning, no fighting for the bit, no previous 
unruliness. I have been thinking it over. 
He didn’t fight for the bit, for that matter. 
He wasn’t unruly, nor disobedient, there 
wasn’t time. It was an impulse, and he 
acted upon it like lightning. I am as 
tounded now at the swiftness with which 
it took place. Inside the first second we 
were over the edge and falling. 

“Tt was suicide—deliberate suicide 
and attempted murder. It was a trap; 
I was the victim. He had me, and he threw 
himself over with me. Yet he did not hate 
me. He loved me as much as it is possible 
for a horse to love. I am confounded. | 
cannot understand it any more than you 
can understand Dolly’s behavior yesterday. 

“ But horses go insane, Chris,” Lute said. 
“You know that. It’s merely a coincidence 
that two horses in two days should have 
spells under you.’ 

“That’s the only explanation,” he an- 
swered, starting off with her. “But why 
am I wanted so urgently ?”’ 

“ Planchette.” 

“Oh, I remember. It will be a new ex- 
perience to me.” 

“ And to all of us,” Lute replied, “except 
Mrs. Grantly. It is her favorite phantom, 
it seems.” 

“A weird little thing,” he remarked, 

bundle of nerves and black eyes. I'll 
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wager she doesn’t weigh ninety pounds, 
and most of that’s magnetism.” 


“Positively uncanny—at times.” Lute 
shivered involuntarily. “She gives me the 


creeps. 

« ‘ontact of the healthy with the morbid,”’ 
he explained dryly. “You will notice it is 
the healthy person that always has the 
creeps. The morbid one never has the 
creeps. Morbidness gives the creeps—that’s 
its function. Where did you people pick 
her up anyway ?”’ 


“T don’t know—yes, I do, too. Aunt 
Mildred met her in Boston, I think. Oh, 
I don’t know. At any rate, Mrs. Grantly 


and of course had to 
You know the open 


came to California, 
visit Aunt Mildred. 
house we keep.” 

They halted where a passageway between 
two great redwood trunks gave entrance 
to the dining-room. Above, through lacing 
boughs, could be seen the stars. Candles 
lighted the tree-columned space. About 
the table, examining the Planchette con- 
trivance, were four people. Chris’s gaze 
roved over them and he was aware of a 
guilty sorrow-pang as he paused for a 
moment on Lute’s Aunt Mildred and 
Uncle Robert, mellow with ripe middle age 
and genial with the gentle buffets life had 
dealt them. He passed amusedly over 
the black-eyed, frail-bodied Mrs. Grantly, 
and halted on the fourth person, a portly, 
massive- headed man, whose gray tem- 
ples belied the youthful solidity of his 
face. 

“Who’s that??? Chris whispered. 

“A Mr. Barton. The train was late; 
that’s why you didn’t see him at dinner. 
He’s only a capitalist—water-power-long- 
distance-electricity-transmitter, or some- 
thing like that.” 

“Doesn’t look as though he could give 
an OX points on imagination.” 

‘He can’t. He inherited his money, 
but he knows enough to hold on to it and 
hire other men’s brains. He is very con- 
servative.” : 

“That is to be expected,” was Chrisvs 
comment. His gaze went back to the 
man and woman who had been father and 
mother to the girl beside him. “Do you 
know,” he said, “it came to me with a 
shock yesterday when you told me that they 
had turned against me, that I was scarcel\ 
tolerated. I met them afterward, last 
evening, guiltily, in fear and trembling— 
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and to-day, too. And yet I could see no 
difference ‘from of old.”’ 

“Dear man,” Lute sighed, “ hospitality 
is as natural to them as the act of breathing. 
But it isn’t that, after all. It is all genuine 
in their dear hearts. No matter how severe 
the censure they put upon you when you 
are absent, the moment they are with you 
they soften and are all kindness and warmth. 
As soon as their eyes rest on you, affection 
and love come bubbling up. You are so 
made. Every animal likes you. All peo- 
ple like you—they can’t help it. You 
can’t help it. You are universally lovable, 
and the best of it is that you don’t know it. 
You don’t know it now. Even as I tell it 
to you, you don’t realize it, you won’t 
realize it—and that very incapacity to 
realize it, is one of the reasons why you 
are so loved. You are incredulous now, 
and you shake your head; but I know, 
who am your slave, as all people know, 
for they likewise are your slaves. 

“Why, in a minute we shall go in and join 
them. Mark the affection, almost maternal, 
that will well up in Aunt Mildred’s eyes. 
Listen to the tone of Uncle Robert’s voice 
when he says, ‘Well, Chris, my boy?’ 
Watch Mrs. Grantly melt, literally melt, 
like a dewdrop in the sun. 

“Take Mr. Barton, there. You have 
never seen him before. Why, you will 
invite him out to smoke a cigar with you 
when the rest of us have gone to bed— 
you, a mere nobody, and he a man of many 
millions, a man of power, a man obtuse 
and stupid like the ox; and he will follow 
you about, smoking the cigar, like a little 
dog, your little dog, trotting at your back. 
He will not know he is doing it, but he will 
be doing it just the same. Don’t I know, 
Chris? Oh, I have watched you, watched 
you, so often, and loved you for it, and 
loved you again for it, because you were 
so delightfully and blindly unaware of what 
you were doing.” 

“T’m almost bursting with vanity from 
listening to you,”’ he laughed, passing his 
yund her and drawing her against 


arm ai 
him. 
“Yes,” she whispered, “and in this very 


moment when ~~ are laughing at all that 
I have said, you, the feel of you, your soul 
-call it what you will, it is you—is calling 
for all the love that is in me.” 
She leaned more closely against him, and 
sighed as with fatigue. He breathed a kiss 
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into her hair and held her with firm tender- 
ness. 

Aunt Mildred stirred briskly and looked 
up from the Planchette board. 

“Come, let us begin,” she said; “it will 
soon grow chilly. Robert, where are those 
children ?”’ 

“Here we are,” Lute called out, disen- 
gaging herself. 

“Now for a bundle of creeps,” Chris 
whispered, as they started in. 

Lute’s prophecy of the manner in which 
her lover would be received, was realized. 
Mrs. Grantly, unreal, unhealthy, scintillant 
with frigid magnetism, warmed and melted 
as though of truth she were dew and he 
sun; Mr, Barton beamed broadly upon 
him, and was colossally gracious; Aunt 
Mildred greeted him with a glow of fond- 
ness and motherly kindness; while Uncle 
Robert genially and heartily demanded, 
“Well, Chris, my boy, and what of the 
riding ?”’ 

But Aunt Mildred drew her shawl more 
closely around her and hastened them to 
the business in hand. On the table was 
a sheet of paper. On the paper, riding on 
three supports, was a small triangular 
board. Two of the supports were easily 
moving casters. The third support, placed 
at the apex of the triangle, was a lead 
pencil. 

“Who’s first 2’? Uncle Robert demanded. 

There was a moment’s hesitancy, then 
Aunt Mildred placed her hand on the board, 
and said, 

“Some one always has to be the fool 
for the delectation of the rest.” 

“ Brave woman,” applauded her husband. 
“Now, Mrs. Grantly, do your worst.” 

“7?” that lady queried. “I do nothing. 
The power, or whatever you care to think 
it, is outside of me, as it is outside of all of 
you. As to what that power is, I will not 
dare to say. But there is such a power; 
I have had evidences of it. And you will 
undoubtedly have evidences of it. Now 
please be quiet, everybody. Touch the 
board very lightly, but firmly, Mrs. Story; 
but do nothing of your own volition.” 

Aunt Mildred nodded, and stood with 
her hand on Planchette, while the rest 
formed about her in a silent and expectant 
circle. But nothing happened. The min- 


utes ticked away, and Planchette remained 
motionless. 
“Be patient,” Mrs. Grantly counseled. 
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“Do not struggle against any influences 
you may feel working on you. But do not 
do anything yourself, the influences will 
take care of that. You will feel impelled 
to do things, and such impulses will be 
practically irresistible.” 

“T wish the influences would hurry up,” 
Aunt Mildred protested at the end of five 
motionless minutes. 

“Just a little longer, Mrs. Story, just a 
little longer,” Mrs. Grantly said soothingly. 

Suddenly Aunt Mildred’s hand began to 
twitch into movement. A mild concern 
showed in her face as she observed the 
movement of her hand and heard the 
scratching of the pencil-point at the apex 
of Planchette. 

For another five minutes this continued, 
when Aunt Mildred withdrew her hand 
with an effort and said, with a nervous 
laugh: 

“T don’t know whether I did it myself 
or not. I do know that I was growing 
nervous, standing there like a psychic fool 
with all your solemn faces turned upon me.” 

“Hen-scratches,” was Uncle Robert’s 
judgment, when he looked over the paper 
upon which she had scrawled. 

“Quite illegible,’ was Mrs. Grantly’s 
dictum. “It does not resemble writing at 
all. The influences have not got to work- 
ing yet. Do you try it, Mr. Barton.” 

That gentleman stepped forward, pon- 
derously willing to please, and placed his 
hand on the board. And for ten solid, 
stolid minutes he stood there, motionless 
as a statue, the frozen personification of 
the commercial age. Uncle Robert’s face 
began to work. He blinked, stiffened his 
mouth, uttered suppressed, throaty sounds, 
deep down, finally snorted, lost his self- 
control, and broke out in a roar of laughter. 
All joined in his merriment, including Mrs. 
Grantly. Mr. Barton laughed with them, 
but he was vaguely nettled. 

“You try it, Story,” he said. 

Uncle Robert, still laughing and urged 
on by Lute and his wife, took the board. 
Suddenly his face sobered. His hand had 
begun to move, and the pencil could be 
heard scratching across the paper. 

“By George!’? he muttered; “that’s 
curious. Look at it. I’m not doing it, I 
know I’m not doing it. Look at that hand 
go! Just look at it!” 

“Now, Robert, none of your ridiculous- 
ness,”’ his wife warned him. 





CHRIS LOOKED UP REASSURINGLY. “I AM GETTING USED TO IT,” LUTE SMILED DOWN 
TO HIM 
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“T tell you I’m not doing it,” he replied 
indignantly. “The force has got hold of 
me. Ask Mrs. Grantly. Tell her to make 
it stop, if you want it to stop. I can’t stop 
it. By George! look at that flourish. I 
didn’t do that; I never wrote a flourish in 
my life.” 

“Do try to be serious,” Mrs. Grantly 
warned them. “An atmosphere of levity 
does not conduce to the best operation of 
Planchette.”’ 

“There, that will do, I guess,’’ Uncle 
Robert said as he took his hand away. 
‘“ Now let’s see.” 

He bent over and adjusted his glasses. 
“Tt’s handwriting at any rate, and that’s 
better than the rest of you did. Here, 
Lute, your eyes are young.” 

“ Oh, what flourishes!’’ Lute exclaimed, 
as she looked at the paper. “And look 
there, there are two different handwritings.”’ 

She began to read: “‘ This is the first 
lecture. Concentrate on this sentence: “I 
am a positive spirit and not negative to any 
condition.”” Then follow with concentration 
on positive love. After that peace and har- 
mony will vibrate through and arownd your 
body. Your-soul- The other writing 
breaks right in. This is the way it goes: 
‘Bullfrog 95, Dixie 16, Golden Anchor 65, 
Gold Mountain 13, Jim Butler 70, Jumbo 
75, North Star 42, Rescue 7, Black Butte 
75, Brown Hope 16, Iron Top 3.’”’ 

“Tron Top’s pretty low,” Mr. 
murmured. 

“Robert, you’ve been dabbling again!” 
Aunt Mildred cried accusingly. 

“No, I’ve not,” he denied; “I only read 
the quotations. But how the devil—I beg 
your pardon—they got there on that piece 
of paper I’d like to know.” 

“Your subconscious mind,” Chris sus 
gested. “You read the quotations in 
to-day’s paper.” 

“No, I didn’t; but last week I glanced 
over the column.” 

“A day or a year is all the same in the 
subconscious mind,” said Mrs. Grantly. 
“The subconscious mind never forgets. 
But I am not saying that this is due to the 
subconscious mind. I refuse to state to 
what I think it is due.’ 


Barton 


= 


’ 


“But how about that other stuff ?’’ Uncle 
Robert demanded. 
think Christian Science ought to sound like.’ 

“Or theosophy,” Aunt Mildred volun- 
“Some message to a neophyte.” 


““Sounds like what I’d 
’ 


teered. 
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“Go on, read the rest,” her husband 
commanded. 

“*This puts you in touch with the mightier 
spirits,’”’ Lute read. “‘ Vou shall become 
one with us, and your name will be “ Arya,” 
and you will——Conqueror 20, Empire 12, 
Columbia Mountain 18, Midway 140——’ 
and that is all. Oh, no! here’s a last 
flourish, ‘ Arya, jrom Kandor.’ That must 
surely be the Mahatma.” 

“T’d like to have you explain that theos- 
ophy stuff on the basis of the subcor 
scious mind, Chris,’ Uncle Robert cha! 
lenged. 

Chris shrugged his shoulders. “No ex- 
planation. You must have got a 1m 
intended for some one else.’ 

“Lines were crossed, eh?’’ Uncle Robert 
chuckled. “ Multiplex spiritual 
telegraphy, I'd call it.” 

“It zs monsense,” Mrs. Grantly said. 
‘IT never knew Planchette to behave so 
outrageously. There are disturbing in- 
fluences at work. I felt them from the 
first. Perhaps it is because you are all 
making too much fun at it. You are too 
hilarious.” 

“A certain befitting gravity should grace 
the occasion,’”’? Chris agreed, placing his 
hand on Planchette. “Let me try. And 
not one of vou must laugh or giggle, or even 
think laugh or giggle. And if you dare to 
snort, even once, Uncle Robert, there is no 
telling what occult vengeance may be 
wreaked upon you.” 

“Pll be good,” Uncle Robert rejoined. 
“ But if I really must snort, may I silently 
slip away ?”’ 

Chris nodded. His hand had already 
begun to work. There had been no pre- 
liminary twitching nor teniative essays it 
writing. At once his hand had started off, 
and Planchette was moving swiftly and 
smoothly across the paper. 

“Look at him,’ Lute whispered to her 
aunt. ‘See how white he is.” 

Chris betrayed disturbance at the sound 
of her voice, and thereafter silence was 
maintained. Only the steady scratching 
of the pencil could be heard. Suddenly, 
as though it had been stung, he jerked his 
hand away. With a sigh and a yawn he 
stepped back from the table, then glanced 
with the curiosity of a newly awakened man 
at their faces. 

“T think I wrote something,” he said. 

“T should say you did,” Mrs. Grantly 
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remarked with satisfaction, holding up the 


sheet of paper and glancing at it. 

“Read it aloud,” Uncle Robert said. 

“Here it is, then. It begins with ‘be- 
ware’ written three times, in a bold hand. 
‘Beware! Beware! Beware! Chris Dun 
bar, I intend to destroy you. I have already 
made ~ altempts upon your lije, and 
jailed. shall yet succeed. So sure am I 
that I sa succeed that I dare to tell you. 
I do not need to tell you why. In your 
own heart you know. "The wrong you are 
doing ——’ and here it abruptly ends.” 

Mrs. Grantly laid the paper down on the 
table and looked at Chris, who had alre: idy 
become the center of all eyes, and who was 
yawning as from an overpowering drowsi- 
ness. 

“(Juite a sanguinary turn, 
Uncle Robert remarked. 

‘T have already made two attempts upon 
your lije,’’’? Mrs. Grantly read from the 
paper, which she was going over a second 
time. 

“On my life ?’’ Chris demanded between 
yawns. “Why, my life hasn’t been at- 
tempted even once. My! Iam sleepy!” 

“Ah, my boy, you are thinking of flesh- 
and-blood men,’ Uncle Robert laughed. 
“But this is a spirit. Your life has been 
attempted by unseen things. Most likely 
ghostly he inds have tried to throttle you in 
your sleep.’ F 

“Oh, Chris!”? Lute cried impulsively; 
“this afternoon! the hand you said must 
have seized your rein!”’ 

“But I was joking,” he objected. 

“ Nevertheless Lute left 
thought unspoken. 


I should say,” 


her 


Mrs. Grantly had bécome keen on the 
scent. ‘“ What was that about this after- 
noon? Was your life in danger ?”’ 

Chris’s drowsiness had disappeared. 


“Pm becoming interested myself,” he ac- 
knowledged. ‘We haven’t said anything 
about it. Ban broke his back this after- 
noon. He threw himself off the bank, and 
I ran the risk of being caught underneath.” 
“T wonder, I wonder,” Mrs. Grantly 
communed aloud. “There is something 
in this. It isa warning. Ah! You were 
hurt yesterday riding Miss Story’s horse! 
That makes the two attempts!”’ 
She looked triumphantly at them. 
chette had been vindicated. 
“Nonsense,” laughed Uncle Robert, but 
with a slight hint of irritation in his manner. 
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“Such things do not happen these days. 
This is the twentieth century, my dear 
madam. The thing, at the very latest, 
smacks of medizvalism.”’ 

‘I have had such wonderful tests with 
Planchette,” Mrs. Grantly began; then 
broke off suddenly to go to the table and 
place her hand on the board. 

“Who are you?”’ she asked. 
your name ?”’ 

The board immediately began to write. 
By this time all heads, with the exception 
of Mr. Barton’s, were bent over the table 
and following the pencil. 

“Tt’s Dick,’”? Aunt Mildred cried, a note 
of the mildly hysterical in her voice. 

Her husband straightened up, his face 
for the first time grave. 


“What is 


“Tt’s Dick’s signature,” he said. “I'd 
know his fist in a thousand.” 

‘Dick Curtis, ’’? Mrs. Grantly read 
aloud. “Who is Dick Curtis ?’’ 

>By Jove, that’s remarkable!’’ Mr. 
Barton broke in. “The handwriting in 
both instances is the same. Clever, I 
should say, really clever,’’ he added ad- 
miringly. 


Robert demanded, 
_ Yes, 


‘Let me see,”’ Uncle 
taking the paper and examining it. 

is Dick’s handwriting.” 

‘But who is Dick?’’? Mrs. Grantly 
sisted. ‘“ Who is this Dick Curtis ?’’ 

‘Dick Curtis, why, he was Captain 
Richard Curtis,’’ Uncle Robert answered. 

“He was Lute’s father,’ Aunt Mildred 
supplemented. “Lute took our name. 
She never saw him; he died when she was 
a few weeks old. He was my brother.” 

“Remarkable, most remarkable.” Mrs. 
Grantly was revolving the message in her 
mind. “There were two attempts on Mr. 
Dunbar’s life. The subconscious mind 
cannot explain that, for none of us knew 
of the accident to-day.”’ 

‘I knew,” Chris answered, ‘and it was 
I that operated Planchette. The explana- 
tion is simple.” 

‘But the handwriting,” interposed Mr. 
Barton. “What you wrote and what Mrs. 
Grantly wrote are identical.” 

Chris bent over and compared the hand- 
writings. 

“ Besides,’ Mrs. Grantly cried, 
Story recognizes the handw riting.” 

She looked at him for verification. 

He nodded his head. “ Yes, it is Dick’s 
I'll swear to that.” 
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But to Lute had come a visioning. While 
the rest argued pro and con, and the air was 
filled with phrases—“ psychic phenomena,” 
“self - hypnotism,” “residuum of unex- 
plained truth,” and “spiritualism’’—she 
was reviving mentally the girlhood pictures 
she had conjured of this soldier-father she 
had never seen. She possessed his sword, 
there were several old-fashioned daguerreo- 
types, there was much that had been said of 
him, stories told of him—and all this had 
constituted the material out of which she 
had builded him in her childhood fancy. 

‘There is the possibility of one mind 
unconsciously suggesting to another mind,” 
Mrs. Grantly was saying; but through 
Lute’s mind was trooping her father on 
his great roan war horse. Now he was 
leading his men. She saw him on lonely 
scouts, or in the midst of the yelling Indians 
at Salt Meadows, when of his command he 
returned with one man in ten. And in the 
picture she had of him, in the physical 
semblance she had made of him, was 
reflected his spiritual nature— reflected by 
her worshipful artistry in form and feature 
and expression—his bravery, his quick 
temper, his impulsive championship, his 
madness of wrath in a righteous cause, his 
warm generosity and swift forgiveness, and 
his chivalry that epitomized codes and 
ideals primitive as the days of knighthood. 
And first, last, and always, dominating all, 
she saw in the face of him the hot passion 
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and quickness of deed that had earned for 
him the name, “Fighting Dick Curtis.” 

“Let me put it to the test,” she heard 
Mrs. Grantly saying. “Let Miss Story 
try Planchette. There may be a further 
message.” 

“No, no, I beg of you,” Aunt Mildred 
interposed. “It is too uncanny. It surely 
is wrong to tamper with the dead. Besides, 
I am nervous. Or, better, let me go to 
bed, leaving you to go on with your ex- 
periments. That will be the best way, 
and you can tell me in the morning.” 
Mingled with the “good nights.”’ were half- 
hearted protests from Mrs. Grantly, as 
Aunt Mildred withdrew. 

“Robert can return,” she called back, 
“‘as soon as he has seen me to my tent.” 

“Tt would be a shame to give it up now,” 
Mrs. Grantly said. “There is no telling 
what we are on the verge of. Won’t you 
try it, Miss Story?” 

Lute obeyed, but when she placed her 
hand on the board she was conscious of a 
vague and nameless fear at this toying with 
the supernatural. She was twentieth 
century, and the thing in essence, as her 
uncle had said, was medieval. Yet she 
could not shake off the instinctive fear that 
arose in her—man’s inheritance from the 
wild and howling ages when his hairy, 
ape-like prototype was afraid of the dark, 
and personified the elements into things 
of fear. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Dream Child 


BY PAULINE BROWER 


Two little hands like daisies are plucking at my gown, 


And on my breast is resting a head of thistle down 


That gleams all silver, silver, like moonlight on the sea; 


While two star eyes of wonder are looking up at me. 
And like a cool wave creeping upon a parched sand, 
And like a fall of raindrops upon a thirsty land, 


His arms come softly stealing to wreathe my neck about, 


And we two cling together with all the world shut out. 











The Treason of the Senate 


BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war against them, or in 


adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, Article III, Section 3. 


y 
Bailey, the ‘‘ Patriot ’’ 







AON Senate—Aldrich, the master 


bZyf of the Republican machine; 


% 


Vee Das Gorman, the late leader of 
YS the Democratic machine; 
Spooner,  Aldrich’s chief 
lieutenant, the chief spokes- 
A { man, chief legal adviser, and 

SSE i) chief floor-manager of the 
great senatorial “merger’’ to license and 
protect “the interests’’ in levying greedily 
upon American labor and capital, especially 
upon America’s annual twenty billions of 
interstate commerce. There is a fourth 
leader, younger than these three and newer 
to the Senate; but, because of his aggres- 
sive abilities and because of the death of 
Gorman, he is rapidly pushing to the front. 
If this young man, Joseph Weldon Bailey, 
is reélected by the Texas legislature next 
winter, and if the present so-called Repub- 
lican but really Aldrich majority is replaced 
before 1913 by the Gorman kind of Demo- 
cratic majority, he will be the leader of the 
Senate. We have found the Senate to be 
the citadel of the present unfair distribution 
of our national prosperity, the chief cause of 
the elevation of luxurious chicanery and of 
the depression of honest industry; there- 
fore, it behooves us to scan Bailey’s record 
carefully. 

Of course, in the House, in the Senate, 
and on the stump, Bailey has spoken a: 
strenuously for people and country as an 
other politician. He is not surpassed in 
that respect by any of the rest of the band 
of expert raisers of dust over the Senate 
arena as a cover for the acts of treason. 
But words are not significant of the reai 
man. If words meant character, Judas 
himself with his “Hail, Master!’’ would 
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Let 
Let us 


rank as a very Jonathan of fidelity. 
us disregard Bailey the talker. 
ask only, What has Bailey done? 

He came to Washington, to the House, 
fourteen years ago last December, when but 
twenty-eight. 


His obstreperously uncon- 
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SNAP SHOT OF SENATOR BAILEY 
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ventional dress and his frank physical, as 
well as mental, vanity made him something 
of a butt at first. But soon through his fast- 
peeling surface there appeared a strong and 
developing personality. So rapidly did he 
disclose power and shrewdness that his 
becoming House minority leader at thirty- 
four, and after only three terms, would not 
have seemed mysterious had he not been 
highly unpopular with his party colleagues, 
especially with those least in sympathy with 
“the interests’? that were financing and 
dominating both party machines. Soon the 
feeling against him became open, led to 
frequent and fierce rows between him and 
his colleagues. Those were the days when 
the “merger’’ of the two party machines 
was not so apparent, nor indeed so com- 
plete, as now; the House had only just 
submitted to the yoke of its committee 
on rules, controlled by “the interests.” 
If speech were conclusive, there would 
be no room for doubt of Bailey; for he 
discharged his picturesque vocabulary of 
vituperation upon his enemies in a phi- 
lippic on April 15, 1897, in which he equaled 
Joe Cannon or Gorman or Spooner or Lodge 
at their best in proclaiming their own pa- 
triotism. 


How Standard Oil Got into Texas 


Was the distrust of Bailey just or unjust ? 
For answer, let us in fairness go to his home 
state, where he was in the van of the leader- 
ship of the responsible party. 

Texas is overwhelmingly one-sided, politi- 
cally, like overwhelmingly Republican 
Pennsylvaniz 1; so “the interests’? have had 
no more diffic ulty in building a rotten ma- 
chine there than in Pennsylvania. Occa- 
sionally there are soaks revolts; but by 
one subterfuge and another the people are 
soon fooled or wearied back into submission. 
To get office in Texas, one had to have, and 
one must now have, “the interests’? with 
him or at least not against him. In one of 
the popular spasms of revolt, the machine 
of which Bailey was then, and is now, the 
star statesman and spellbinder, was forced 
to put upon the statute-books a model anti- 
monopoly statute. The whole country has 
heard of this statute and of vague wonders 
wrought under it. The fact is that it has 
never permanently nor for long excluded 
any monopoly from the state. Thanks to 
the power of “the interests’’ over the domi- 
nant machine led Democratic just as 





the Pennsylvania machine is labeled Repub- 
lican—the grand total of achievement has 
been several - futile prosecutions, fourteen 
hundred dollars in fines and about five hun- 
dred dollars for refiling forfeited charters 
and revoked permits—and the monopolies 
are steadily gaining ground. The insolent 
extortions of the Standard Oil Company, 
disguised for its Southwestern activities as 
the Waters-Pierce Oil Company of Mis- 
souri, were the chief cause of this typical 
“sop to the mob’’; and, naturally, the first 
effect of the law was the ejection of the 
Waters-Pierce Company from the state. 
The monopoly fought from court to court, 
up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and lost. Then—— 

Let us give Bailey’s and his friends’ own 
version of the story. Bailey said, in news- 
paper interviews, before the Democratic 
state convention at Waco in the summer of 
1goo, and before the Texas legislative in- 
vestigating committee in January, 1go1, 
that his friend, Dave Francis, ex-governor 
of Missouri and a rich advocate of the “ safe 
and sane,” introduced him in St. Louis in 
the spring of 1900 to H. Clay Pierce, presi- 
dent of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 
and vouched for Pierce’s character. Bailey 
explained that Pierce told him how repent- 
ant the company was, how it was not part of 
the Standard Oil Company, how it would 
reform, anyhow, and behave itself. Bailey’s 
friends say that for no compensation, not 
even for a “fee’’ (Bailey is a lawyer and 
could therefore call it “fee’’ or “retainer”’ 
he went back to Texas to see ae could be 
done for the friend of his friend. This, 
though the “ friend ” had been expelled for 
crimes, thus described and proved before 
state and federal courts: 

“That the (Waters-Pierce) oil company 
has abused its franchises and privileges; has 
monopolized the oil trade of the state; has 

carried on a system of threats and intimida- 
tion and bribery to prevent parties from buy- 


ing or selling competing oil, to the great in- 
jury of the people of the state.” 


When D. H. Hardy, then secretary of 
state of Texas, an associate of Bailey’s in 
the machine and one of his adherents, was 
asked for the facts last March, he said that 
Bailey came to see him at his office in Aus- 
tin about the readmission of the Waters- 
Pierce Company. But said Hardy, 
“ Bailey’s talk to me was as exalted and 
patriotic as any talk, speech, or statement 
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SENATOR JOSEPH WELDON BAILEY OF TEXAS, CHIEF SPOKESMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
BRANCH OF THE “ MERGER,” AND PROBABLE SUCCESSOR TO SENATOR GORMAN I} 
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H. CLAY PIERCE, PRESIDENT OF THE WATERS-PIERCE OIL COMPANY, 
SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OF THE STANDARD OIL, WHICH SENATOR 
BAILEY GOT BACK AT’ VERY LITTLE COST INTO TEXAS, WHENCE IT 


HAD BEEN EXPELLED FOR EXTORTIONATE MONOPOLISTIC METHODS 


ever made by any Texas man in behalf of 
the welfare of Texas.’ The company 
might be readmitted only if it would obey 
the laws, and he (Bailey) ‘ ‘believed that 
their solemn obligation was genuine and 
sincere,” and he thought “it would be for 
the benefit of Texas, because Texas needed 
all the honest money and honest industries 
that could be brought into the state.” 


What Bailey Might Have Done 


Hardy related how he talked with Attor- 
ney-General Smith about Bailey’s corporate 
friend and how they decided that under the 
law the oil company must reorganize before 
it could enter the state again. Presently, 
according to Hardy, Pierce reappeared at 
Austin. Says Hardy: 

“What was I 
that all the secretary 
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The 
state 


to do? 
of 


law required 
> had to do was 


to make the head of a foreign corporation 
applying for a permit swear to an affidavit 
that his company was not a monopoly and 
was not connected with a monopoly. This 
afidavit was signed and sworn to by H. Clay 


Pierce, president of the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company. I issued the permit on May 31, 
1900.” 

Hardy—and Bailey—might have done 


several things before readmitting the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to prey upon the people 
of Texas. For instance, they might have 
inquired of Missouri whether the Waters- 
Pierce Company had really reorganized. 
Had they done so, Henry Troll, clerk of the 
circuit court of the city of St. Louis, would 
no doubt have sent them, as he sent another 
inquirer, an official statement that “no cor- 
poration known as the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company has ever made application for 
dissolution,’ and that “no judgment of 
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dissolution of any corporation by the name 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company has ever 
been rendered.” Obviously, if the company 
did not dissolve, it could not reorganize 
under the same name. Further, Hardy and 
Bailey might have insisted on a public hear- 
ing, and so have anticipated Attorney- 
General Hadley of Missouri, who, at hear- 
ings in St. Louis last March, got official 
admissions from Standard Oil witnesses 
that “all of the shares of the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company standing on its books in the 
name of M. M. Van Buren” (son-in-law 
0} Vice-President Archbold of the Standard 
Oil Company) “are held for the Standard 
Oil Company.” ‘There were 2747 of these 
shares, 746 more than a majority of the 
whole capital stock. Further, they might 
have -got proof, as did Hadley, that the 
Waters-Pierce Company had, from its be- 
ginning, been owned and controlled by the 





POLITICAL MACHINE, 


AND ONE OF SENATOR BAILEY’S 


Standard. Further, when the Standard ot 
Waters-Pierce duplicity was legally estab- 
lished last March, Bailey might have de- 
manded that it be straightway ejected from 
Texas, where it reigns supreme over oil. 
But Bailey has not uttered so much as 
a murmur. 

Bailey says he believed Pierce, the friend 
of friend Francis. Yet Pierce, as Bailey 
knew, was president of the Waters-Pierce 
Company, which had been, as Bailey knew, 
tried, condemned, and ejected for criminal 
acts against the people of Texas whose 
interests were supposed to be Bailey’s chief 
concern. Did Bailey believe? Then how 
explain Bailey’s silence and inaction since 
last March ? 


Distrust of the Texans 


Bailey got the Standard back into Texas 
on May 31, 1900—the date of Hardy’s per- 
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mit. On June 25th of the same year, 
Bailey bought the splendid “Grapevine 
Ranch”’ of six thousand acres near Dallas. 
Said Gibbs, owner of the ranch, in an 
innocently indiscreet newspaper interview 
at the time: 

“ The deal represents a land trade of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. I sold to 
Bailey at fifty thousand dollars less than the 
property is worth.” 

This “land trade of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars,’’ less than a month 
after the Standard resumed sway over 
Texan oil, aroused public interest of a kind 
which Bailey could not ignore. His hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar share in the trade 
astounded those Texans who had been 
assuming that the struggling young lawyer 
and politician’s congressional salary was his 
chief income. It was charged that Joe 
Sibley, an ex-congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, an oil magnate, enormously rich, and 
a great friend of Bailey’s, was behind him. 
Bailey replied in a newspaper interview: 


“Mr. Sibley offered to stand behind me 
financially to any amount I might need or de- 
sire. But affairs shaped themselves so that 
I did not need the proffered assistance. Ex- 
Gov. D. R. Francis of Missouri is alone in 
the trade with me. I can unload on him if 
[ wish or can keep the property and have 
forty years’ time, if I desire, to settle with 
him.” 


Bailey further said that he gave for the 
ranch eighty thousand dollars in cash, and 
land in the Pecos valley worth twenty thou- 
sand dollars. He explained to the Texas 
legislature’s investigating committee that he 
had borrowed the eighty thousand dollars of 
banks and others by giving “notes secured 
by a deed of trust and mortgage.” He said 
the land belonged to friend Francis, who was 
to get from him five per cent. interest on its 
value until the debt was settled. And still 
envy of Bailey’s luck in being able to as- 
semble eighty thousand dollars and in havy- 
ing such rich and ready friends, has not been 
shamed into silence! When the legislature 
met, six months after the “land trade,” with 
Bailey as the machine candidate for United 
States senator, Representative D. A. McFall 
of Travis County, a public man of high 
character and repute, offered, on January 
II, Jgo1, a resolution to investigate the 
readmission of the Waters-Pierce Oil Com- 
pany and candidate Bailey’s connection 
therewith. Speaker Prince, of the ma 


chine, appointed the committee—and in 
violation of fundamental parliamentary 
procedure /eft McFall off it. f 
The committee met, and in a large, gen- 
eral way called upon any member or any 
citizen to appear and prosecute the charges. 
Of course, no one appeared. The machine 
in Texas is so powerful and so aggressive 
that, for fear of financial ruin and even of 
physical violence, Texans of independent 
mind hesitate to speak out, except in those 
futile generalities such as honest but timid 
senators now and then vent against the 
Aldrich-Gorman “ merger.” 


The McFall Affidavit 


McFall, however, on January 17th, sub- 
mitted an affidavit to the committee. He 
rehearsed the facts of the Waters-Pierce 
ejectment from the state and charged: 

“That by reason of Bailey’s influence and 
personal and political popularity and prestige, 
they (the Waters-Pierce Company) were en- 
abled by a mere sham of dissolution and 
reincorporation to continue in business in 
Texas. 

“That the said Joseph W. Bailey did, on 
or about May 2, 1900, accompany H. C. 
Pierce, president of the Waters-Pierce Oil 
Company, to Waco for the purpose of hold- 
ing a consultation with the county attorney 
of McLennan County, with a view of com- 
promising said suits (the suits were for one 
hundred and five thousand dollars in fines) ; 
that the proposition of compromise by said 
Pierce was ten thousand dollars to the state 
in full ot her claims and the payment of 
three thousand five hundred dollars to the 
county attorney as an extra fee for advising 
the compromise; and that the said Bailey en- 
dorsed said proposition and urged its accept- 
ance. 


Bailey was present when this affidavit 
was read io the committee. He arose and 
denied that he had made any proposition to 
give the county attorney of McLennan 
County (Cullen F. Thomas) anything in 
addition to his legal fee. We have already 
given the Bailey version of the other charges. 

Cullen F. Thomas, a machine and a 
Bailey man, testified that Bailey had come 
to Waco in May, 1goo, and had said to him 
that he, Bailey, wanted to talk to him 
regarding the Waters-Pierce Oil Company; 
that he, Bailey, had promised his friend, 
Dave Francis, to see if something could not 
be done to settle the matter; that Bailey 
said he had become interested in the case at 
the instance of his friend Francis, for 
whom he could vouch and who said he 














(‘rancis) could vouch for Mr. Pierce. The 
civil cases, Thomas testified, were later dis- 
missed. ‘Thomas said he knew nothing to 
jead him to believe in Bailey’s dishonesty. 

On the same day, January 17th, the com- 
mittee fully exonerated Bailey and the state 
officials! 

On January 21st there was a_ heated 
debate in the Texas House over the com- 
mittee’s re - 
port. Several 
speakers de- 
clared that 
Bailey had 
packed the 
committee; 
that every 
witness be- 
fore it was a 
friend of Bai- 
ley’s; that the 
proceeding 
was a farce, 
conducted 
strictly in 
Bailey’s in- 
terest by Bai- 
ley and his 
friends. But 
Bailey’s ad- 
herents indig- 
nantly de- 
nounced these 
attacks and 
lauded his 
patriotism 
and states- 
manship; and 
the report was 
adopted by a 
voteof seventy 
to forty-one. 

Bailey was 
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and removed his trotters to Texas. Bailey 
was quoted as saying that “the newspaper 
reports made -the pleasure of breeding 
horses a burden.” He disposed of the 
Grapevine Ranch, and so far as is known 
he has not complained of loss. He is estab- 
lished at Washington in a style befitting his 
wealth and rank; he entertains generously, 
patronizes a private school, and no longer 
distresses 
fashionable 
society with 
unconven- 
tional evening 
dress. Andof 
the many 
warm friends 
who welcome 
him when he 
visits Wall 
Street, none is 
warmer than 
Thomas F. 
Ryan, insur- 
ance, 
trolley, tobac- 
co, and rail- 
way financier 
and chief 
backer of the 
“safe and 
sane.” 

In the 
course of the 
inquiry into 
the sources of 
Bailey’s afflu- 
ence, applica- 
tion for infor- 
mation was 
made at the 
office of that 
stanch friend 


gas, 


electedUnited JOHN H. KIRBY, TEXAS MULTIMILLIONAIRE, LUMBER AND OIL of Bailey’s, 
States senator KING, CHIEF BACKER OF THE TEXAS DEMOCRATIC MACHINE, the“ Houston 
on the same AND CHIEF SOURCE OF THE FEES THAT CONSTITUTE A LARGE Poct.” “See 
. PART OF SENATOR BAILEY'S FORTUNE oe ‘is 

day. Kirby,” was 


In view of the facts, and making every 
allowance which justice commands or 
charity begs, had the people or “the inter- 
ests’? gained a senator ? 

In September, 1902, Bailey bought stock 
in the Kentucky Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. In August, 1902, he had twenty trot- 
ters in training at Lexington, Kentucky. 
It was reported in May, 1904, that he had 
disposed of his interests in the association 





the answer. “Bailey is Kirby’s attorney, 
and Kirby will tell you that he got it in 
legitimate fees.” 
Big Fees for Bailey 
Who is Kirby? John H. Kirby is one of 
the “ big men”’ in Texas, a dominant factor 
in finance and in politics. A resident of 


Houston, he controls lumber, crude-oil and 
He built a railroad in 


other companies. 
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Texas and sold it to the Santa Fé branch of 
the railway department of “the interests.”’ 
One of the county attorneys of Texas 
brought suit against him in 1904, charging 
him with organizing a lumber trust; but 
the machine attorney-general refused to 
join. When asked about Bailey, and 
whether he had contributed to enriching 
him, Mr. Kirby replied, with the direct 
frankness characteristic of his type of “the 
business man in politics’’ 


“Yes, I paid Bailey more than two hun- 
dred thousand dollars in fees, first and last. 
I employed him in the fall of 1902. I con- 
trolled more than a million acres of timber 
land in East Texas. That land was’ sup- 
posed to be underlaid with oil. Two com- 
panies were organized, the Kirby Lumber 
Company and the Houston Oil Company.” 


Mr. Kirby described at length intricate 
deals with New York and other Eastern 
He was then, October, 1go02, in 
He telegraphed Senator Bailey 

Senator Bailey came. Con- 


financiers. 

New York. 
to come on. 
tinued Kirby: 


* Bailey took hold as my attorney and also 
as attorney for the Kirby Lumber Company. 
After several months of effort he recovered 
for me more than a million dollars in securi- 
ties and aided me otherwise. During this 
period he also assisted in raising money for 
the Kirby Lumber Company, of which it 
stood in great need. From 
raise it? Well, he sold for the account of 
the company $1,600,000 of the company’s pre- 
ferred stock to the ’Frisco railroad system. 
Thus he saved us from bankruptcy. He pro- 


cured loans to the company aggregating more 


than $1,500,000 in additional cash from the 


Rock Island Railroad, from Kountze Bros., 
Brown Bros., Third National Bank of St. 
Louis, American Loan and Trust Co. of 


Boston, the Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., North 
American Trust Company of New York, H. 
B. Hollins & Company, and other concerns. 
In addition, he sold treasury stock for about 
$1,000,000 and Houston Oil preferred stock 
for $733,000. For all this service the Kirby 
Lumber Company paid Senator Bailey $200,- 
ooo. I paid him for services to me individ 
ually an additional sum of $25,000 and still 


owe him something.” 


readmission of the Standard Oil 


The 


Company into Texas in May, 1900; the 
purchase of the Grapevine Ranch in June, 
1900; the election by the machine legis 
lature to the Senate in January, 1901; the 
entry into the breeding of trotters in 1902; 
the large and lucrative employment by boss 
Kirby beginning, as Kirby himself says, 


whom did he 
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with 1902; the negotiations with such noto- 
rious exploiters of prosperity and_ politics 
as the controllers of the ’Frisco and Rock 
Island systems; the hawking of securities 
and notes among the high financiers of 
Wall Street and their Western and South- 
ern dependencies—all these things together 
compose an arresting picture of sudden, 
dazzling prosperity, and delicate, intimate 
commerce with interests not suspected either 
of warm friendship for the people or of 
warm interest in pure politics and honest, 
equal progress. Does this composite pic- 
ture, of Bailey’s own painting, suggest in 
any of its lineaments the “tribune of the 
people,”’ the fit leader of opposition to the 
traitor “merger,” encitadeled in the traitor 
Senate ? 

The destined successor of Gorman in the 
actual, if not in the nominal, leadership of 
the Democratic branch of the “merger’’ 
hails from Gainesville, within forty miles 
of the border of Indian Territory. He has 
lived in that part of Texas, has been in poli- 
tics there, since 1885. “The interests’’ have 
been for twenty years industriously absorb- 
ing the vast natural resources of Indian 
Territory, preparing for that time, not far 
distant now, when its coal, iron, oil, lumber, 
and agricultural products will be the neces- 
sities of twenty or more million Americans. 
And these prenarations have been in defi- 
ance or evasion of law and public policy, 
a menace to the future of the entire Scuth- 
west. Bailey, from just over the border, 
is one of the men whose direct duty it was 
and is to oppose and expose the Indian Ter- 
ritory monopolizings and exploitations by 
“the interests.” Yet, never has he openea 
his lips in protest; never has he introduced a 
measure looking to stopping or checking or 
curbing the rascality. 


The Indian Territory Grab 


Last April, when a huge Indian Territory 
coal, timber, and oil grab was on its stealthy 
way through the traitor Senate, under the 
auspices of the “ merger,” and under cover 
of fake railway-rate-bill excitement, it was 
La Follette, a new senator from far-away 
Wisconsin, who exposed it. Mr. La Fol 
lette offered several amendments to the 
Indian appropriation bill, to protect the 
people’s remaining rights there. He urged, 
on April 27th, in behalf of one amendment, 
that it was recommended by Mr. Hitchcock, 
secretary of the interior, who is an honest 
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and efficient official. Up rose Bailey, for 
the “merger,” to say, “ When the senator 
understands | more fully the situation in 
Indian Territory, he will pay less attention 
to what the secretary of the interior says.” 
And the amendment, which made it possible 
for home-seekers to buy Indian lands, but 
impossible for corrupt corporations to grab 
them, was killed on a point of order—raised 
by Spooner! 

Bailey’s chief concern last sprin® was the 
railway-rate bill. If that bill had been an 
honest measure, still Bailey’s “popular” 
aetivities would not be significant. He is 
seeking a reélection next winter; also, the 
“merger’’ has voices and votes to spare at 
present. But Republican Senator La 
Follette and Democratic Senator Rayner 
of Maryland, both experts in railway mat- 
ters and both “unmerged,” have revealed 
to the public the fundamental futility of that 
bill; have revealed it as a companion fraud 
to the deliberately futile Cullom inter- 
state-ccommerce act of 1887; all in- 
telligent Americans know that the entire 
railway-rate debate was simply another 
Senate sham battle, another fake to fool the 
people with a stone painted to look like a 
loaf of bread. Bailey was playing the 
game of “the interests’ by posing in rail- 
way-rate debate as a “learned constitu- 
tionalist’’—this, when constitutional ques- 
tions are decided, not in the Senate, but in 
the Supreme Court, and there by votes of 
five to four, with no man able to forecast on 
which side will be the five, and on which the 
four. 

On the other hand, the “Congressional 
Record,” so full of surprises for the careful 
reader, reveals that Bailey has been, in his 
fourteen years at Washington, one of the 
chief introducers of Indian Territory rail- 
way and land bills—bills granting rights of 
way to railways, bills renewing, extending, 
and broadening charters. He introduced 
Gainesville, McAlester & St. Louis bills, 
the Gainesville, Oklahoma & Gulf. bill, 
the Denison, Bonham & Gulf bill, part of 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Guif legisla- 
tion. And in 1904 he, become a senator, 
introduced a bill which permitted the 
Kiowa, Chickasaw & Fort Smith to sell 
out to the Eastern Oklahoma Company, 
and permitted this company to sell to the 
Santa Fé system. His interest in and in- 
formation about these matters are suggested 
by a colloquy in the House on February 26, 





so 
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on 


Igoo, over a Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf 
bill, which Sherman of New York, high in 
the so-called Republican branch of the 
“merger,” was pushing. Representative 
Sulzer asked a question; up popped Bailey 
to help Sherman out. Said he: 


“Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I never heard of this bill until it was 
read, but know the circumstances of the 
corporatioi 


And he proceeded to explain how inno- 
cent the measure was; he and Sherman 
together quieted Sulzer’s doubts. In a 
speech on March 28th last, Senator La 
Follette brought out that this corporation, 
whose “circumstances”? Bailey professed 
full knowledge of, has been notoriously and 
from its start a corrupt exploiter of Indian 
Territory. 

All the measures introduced by Baile 
looked well enough; no doubt many of 
them were harmless enough i in and of them- 
selves; no doukt many of them might have 
been most beneficent, if properly investi- 
gated and freed of all sly looting schemes. 
But in his Indian Territory work he has 
shown the uninquisitive and credulous 
nature so conspicuous in the Standard Oil 
transaction. And when we consider the 
cumulative effect of all the Indian Territory 
legislation by the “merged’’ Senate and 
House, the handing over of the resources of 
the people’s great and rich domain to “the 
interests’?; and when we consider that 
Bailey has been either mentally or morally 
paralyzed as to the people’s rights there, 
how is it possible to be reassured by eulogies 
of his “constructive statesmanship’’ and 
“constitutional learning’’ from Spooner and 
other spokesmen of the “merger,” and 
from the powerful press and the controlled 
news-services of “the interests’? ? 


Where Bailey Stood on the Pure-food Bill 


Bailey’s speech against the pure-food bill 
gives concisely the plausible line of his 
leadership for the “merger” and “the 
interests.” The orators of “the interests’ 
are aii sticklers for the Constitution. The 
Aldrich gang take the ground that, while 
the Constitution should be _ interpreted 
broadly, still, alack and alas! there is no 
way of interpreting it so as to protect the 
people from the depredations of “the 
interests.”” You can “constitutionally”’ pass 
“provide for the 


any kind of legislation to 
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common defense’? and to “promote the 
general welfare’’—provided always such 
legislation helps, or does not hinder, “the 
interests’? plundering the American laborer 
and independent capitalist. But, if any 
legislation threatens the “high finance’’ 
bandits who supply funds to both political 
parties and control nearly three-fourths of 
the senators and possess the machinery of the 
House and, through the Senate, have domi- 
nant influence in selecting federal judges 
and district attorneys—why, there stands 
the Constitution like a rock to prevent it. 
The Bailey, or the so-called Democratic, 
gang reaches the same end of protecting the 
plutocracy by the way so long used by and 
for the ante-bellum slavocracy: The Con- 
stitution must be strictly interpreted; the 
rights of the staces must not be violated! 
Here is Bailey, denouncing, fast March, the 
bill purporting to check the poison trust: 


“T believe that the man who would sell to 
the women and children of this country ar 
ticles of food calculated to impair their 
health is a public enemy, and ought to be sent 
to priscn. No senator here is more earnestly 
in favor of legislation against adulterated 
food and drink than I am.” 


Fully as impassioned as Bailey’s protest 
that he would “fight to the last ditch’’ 
against admitting to Texas a monopoly to 
prey upon his beloved constituents! But 
Hear the “tribune of the people’’ further: 


‘But I insist that such legislation belongs 
to the states and not to the general govern 
ment. When something happens not exactly 
in accord with public sentiment, the people 
rush to Congress until it will happen after a 
while that Congress will have so much to do 
that it will do nothing well.” 


No suggestion that Congress might find 
ample time for doing the people’s work in 
the time it now devotes to smothering or 
emasculating legislation against ‘“ the inter 
ests’? and to preparing and plausibly cover 
ing and enacting legislation for “the in 
terests’?! No suggestion that time, and 
other advantages, might be gained if leaders 
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of Senate and House dabbled less in stocks 
or had less business for their private clients 
with the politico-financial powers of Wall 
Street. No suggestion that it would be fully 
as sensible and patriotic to propose, in time 
of foreign invasion, that the task of repelling 
the foe be left to the states severally, as to 
propose that Congress leave to the states the 
repelling of the raids of “the interests’’ 
operating on commerce which is but par- 
tially, where at all, subject to state laws! 
Could “the interests’’ ask anything better 
than this sly grant of immunity on the 
ground that to attack the national foe by 
national measures violates the national 
law ? 

Bailey is rich with wealth acquired in 
the service of corporations and men whose 
doings and alliances have not always been, 
to say the least, for the public good. Bailey 
is a political leader whose record reveals no 
act of effective friendship for the people in 
the struggle between them and “the inter- 
ests’’ that prey upon labor, honest capital, 
and honest investors. Bailey is a leader of 
the body that is covertly but literally the 
final arbiter of the distribution of our pros- 
perity, is covertly but literally the final fixer 
of wages, salaries, incomes, and prices. 
And his leadership consists in befogging 
issues by contributing to what he himself 
calls “the endless and confusing wrangles 
of the lawyers’’ about a Constitution which 
the Supreme Court, when the legislative 
and the executive departments have given 
it a chance, has rarely failed to interpret 
broadly for the people and in amusing disre- 
gard of the “learned constitutionalists’’ .in 
Congress for “the interests.” 

Aldrich is and Gorman was the master of 
the Republican and Democratic machines, 
the deciders what “the party’’ shall do and 
what it shall merely pretend to do. Spooner 
and Bailey are their chief spokesmen, the 
men who strike the “ keynotes.”” With such 


leaders, what must be the leading? Is it 


strange that “the interests’? grow and the 
people diminish ? 


(To be continued.) 


(Next month, we shall examine the records of Elkins and others among the leaders of the 
Senate.) 
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A Story of the Fourth of July, Showing How It was Celebrated by the 
Saratovs and the Kalisches, Late of Kishinev 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Illustrated 


AT was four o’clock. The last 
of the general jury panel 
were filing out of the room, 
the clerks were switching off 
the lights, and his honor, 
James J. Wortendyke, of 
Nisi prius, Oyer and Ter- 
miner, Orphans’ court, Quar- 
ter sessions, and general jail 
delivery, was lighting a cigar 
preparatory to a movement clubward. He 
Was interrupted. A man slunk in and 
touched his arm. 
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by Arthur G. 





Dove 

“Judge, yer honor,” said this man. The 
judge smiled and nodded. The man was 
Goldenhorn—Emanuel Goldenhorn, effi- 
cient janitor gnd general factotum of the 
county courthouse in Monroe. 

“Judge, yer honor,” repeated Emanuel, 
gently, “it’s like this, maybe. It was Judge, 
his honor, Peterson, who married me my 
first time. It was Judge, his honor, Mander- 
ing, who married me my second. And it 
was Judge, his honor, Cradlebaugh, who 
married me my third. And what do you 
think ? Not none of ’em was any good.” 


20 
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“They all died, did they?’’ queried 
Judge, his honor, Wortendyke. 

“Tt ain’t that, judge,” protested Emanuel 
Goldenhorn; “I ain’t got no fault to find 
with any womans just because she dies. 
I got no kick over such a thing as that. But 
it was this: they was none of ’em any good. 
For why? They had fathers-in-law, moth- 
ers-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers-in-law. 
Each one of them womans had somebody. 
And I find that I don’t marry the womans— 
I marry the somebody-in-law what belongs 
to her. Such was my trouble, judge, yer 
honor. I married three good womans— 
good but for those-in-law that I had to 
marry, too. Now,” and he smiled broadly, 
“judge, yer honor, I got this things nailed. 
It is for you e 

The judge frowned. “What,” he ex- 
claimed, “ you’ve been married three times, 
and now Say, look here, Emanuel, 
you’re just a little previous, aren’t you?” 

“Previous ?’’ queried Emanuel. “Sure 
not, judge, yer honor. I’m as sound and 
healthy as could to be. Sure.” 

“T say that you’re a little beforehand, 
though,” went on his honor, “for here it’s 
only February. You’ve been married three 
times, understand. It’s only February; and 
yet you’re going to celebrate the fourth.” 

The judge smiled genially at his own 
admirable humor, and Tim Flanagan, the 
young clerk, doubled himself up with 
laughter, it being a part of his duty to know 
and appreciate a judicial joke, good or bad, 
whenever one was in the air. 

“Who is the woman?’’ queried his 
honor. 

“Um-m-m,” returned Emanuel, ‘“ now 
you're saying things. —The woman! I never 
see such a woman. She’s a widow, she’s 
Lena—Lena Teitelbaum, judge, yer honor. 
She ain’t big, and I likes ’em big; she ain’t 
fat, and I likes ’em fat; but she’s better as 
allthat. She’s lonely, and I likes ’em lonely. 
All my life have I tried to marry a lonely 
woman, and I ain’t never done it yet. And 
now——”’ 

He strode to the door and beckoned. 
When he returned the woman returned 
with him. 

“This, judge, yer honor,’ announced 
Emanuel, “should be Mrs. Teitelbaum— 
the widow Teitelbaum—Lena Teitelbaum, 
yer honor. She was married to Teitelbaum, 
and he died, and he wasn’t much, yer 
honor; and so she try her luck again, and 
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she do better this time sure. For what was 
Teitelbaum ?”’ 

“And you want me to marry you?” 
asked the judge. 

“Sure,” answered Emanuel. 

“So should it be,” whispered the widow 
Teitelbaum. 

The judge started in. He got as far as 
“Love, honor and obey,” when Emanuel 
stopped him. 

“Tt ain’t enough, yer honor,” he pro- 
tested, “she should also promise that she is 
lonely. Do you promise that, Lena, before 
the judge, his honor? Are you lonely? 
Do you promise that you ain’t got nobody- 
in-law, nor nothings-in-law, just only but 
yourself ?”’ 

“And my five hundred dollars in these 
bank,” replied Lena, a bit proudly. 

“‘And nothing—nobody else ?”’ 

“Nobody else,” promised Lena, “fer I 
am a lonely widow, so.” 

The voice of Emanuel Goldenhorn was 
as the voice of the turtle dove. “You ain’t 
not lonely, no more, Lena mine,” he said 
after the completion of the ceremony; “for 
you got me, Manny Goldenhorn. I guess,” 
he added, “that he should be better as 
some dead Teitelbaums. Hein?’’ 

For years Monroe had been a big sleepy 
old town that everybody called a city. It 
was but recently, however, that it had really 
wakened, and, wakening, had begun to 
adorn itself with the new and festal gar- 
ments of the morn. It had looked upon 
other cities and, looking, had felt itself 
ashamed of its unkempt streets, its crowded 
sections, its old, disreputable public build- 
ings. A choice aggregation of virtuous and 
public-spirited politicians and contractors 
had put their heads together, and made up 
the public mind that Monroe must build 
anew. And the first and finest of the pick- 
ings was to be the new county courthouse 
on the hill. So it was built, all of white 
marble; and the contractors thrust in their 
thumbs and drew forth their plums; and 
the politicians thrust in their thumbs and 
drew forth their plums, and then, when they 
were through, the new courthouse was 
thrown open to the public. In it Judge 
Wortendyke installed himself. In it 
Emanuel Goldenhorn and Lena his wife, 
janitor and janitress of the courthouse, 
installed themselves. They had been mar- 
ried early in February. By the middle of 
March, the courthouse of marble was in 











active, actual use. It was upon the first 
Saturday after they had moved that 
Emanuel, cleaning out the sheriff’s office, 
called to Lena, hard at work in the quar- 
ters of the county clerk. 

“Lena, little one,” he cried, “come. 
You and me should be in this. Why not ?”’ 

Lena came. Outside, in front, was a 
man with a camera. He was about to take 
a picture of the new marble improvement. 

“One min- 
ute,’ yelled 
Emanuel, “do 
not push the 
button; do not 
pull the brake.”’ 
The artist wait- 
ed for them. 
Inside of two 
minutes it was 
allover. Three 
pictures of the 
courthouse had 
been taken, and 
in the fore- 
ground of each 
stood Emanuel 
and Lena. 

And who was 
this individual 
with the cam- 
era? Ah,straws 
show which way 
the wind blows. 
Monroe, the 
sleepy town, 
had wakened 
up indeed. This 
man had been 
sent over for a 
purpose, from 
Grand Street in 
New York. 
Monroe no 
longer would be behind the age. It was to 
be, henceforth, a town with a souvenir 
postal card. 

In two weeks the souvenir postals were 
upon the streets. Emanuel, out of his 
salary, bought two of them. Lena, out of 
her five hundred, bought six. 

“That there courthouse,” she would say, 
“it looks so proud with me and mine hus- 
band standing by it, so.” It needed not to 
tell the town that the two figures in the fore- 
ground were who they were. Everybody 
knew Emanuel. And as for Lena—they all 


AND MINE 





“THAT THERE COURTHOUSE, IT LOOKS SO PROUD WITH ME 
HUSBAND STANDING BY IT, SO” 
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knew Emanuel’s “fourth,” as she was 
designated. 

“Oh, we keep count, all right, Manny,” 
the town told Goldenhorn. 

But one day Lena, her pride still fresh 
upon her, abstracted one of the postals 
from her little hoard, and stole down to the 
post-office. She addressed it carefully, 
slowly, neatly. Teitelbaum had been a 
small butcher, and she had kept his ac- 


counts. 
“A one-cent 
stamps,” she 


remarked to 
the clerk. He 
looked at the 
postal, back 
and front, and 
his gaze settled 
down on the 
address. 

<r RIS, ‘he 
announced, 
“will cost you 
more than one. 
It’s foreign, 
don’t you see ?”’ 

Lena pro 
duced the extra 
cent. “It’s so 
long since I 
been writing 
over there,” she 
said, as she 
dropped the 
postal in the 
slot and went 
back home. 

“Et?s only 
right,’”’ she told 
herself, ‘that 
they should see 
my new court- 
house and my 
new husband. Sure; why not? They 
see nothings—no pictures, no papers, no 
nothings, over there. Over my postal they 
should be glad. They will rejoice.” 

Over in Kishinev, thousands of miles 
from Monroe, there lived the Kalisches and 
the Saratovs. They were serfs; they were 
outcasts. They were more—they were 





cousins of Lena Goldenhorn of Monroe. 
Lena Goldenhorn of Monroe had no father, 
mother, sister, brother, uncle, aunt, or child 
or children of any deceased sister or brother. 
All that 


she had was a_ husband—in 





America—and seven male cousins—out in 
Russia. Five of these male cousins had 
never married; two had married and their 
wives had died. These seven Saratovs and 
Kalisches had spent most of their time 
dodging the revolutionist and the anarchist 
on the one hand, and the militia and the 
law on the other. 

“Such a country,” they had wailed. 

‘‘ All countries be alike,” one of the Sara- 
tovs had ventured. 

A Kalisch shook his head. “All,” he 
assented, “save America. There, in that 
land of the free, all men are kings, tsars, 
grand dukes, priests, cardinals, archbishops. 
There the streets are paved with silver, and 
men pick up roubles and caviar sandwiches 
in the gutters. There no man works. 
There is happiness; there, joy; there, 
liberty.” 

America—it was a dream that kept 
seething through their heads. They would 
save, save, save, and go to America. So 
they saved. And one day, for them, came 
the souvenir postal of Monroe. 

“Tt is the palace at St. Petersburg,” they 
told one another. For two days and two 
nights they studied it. Finally a Kalisch 
solved the problem. 

“ Rejoice,” he cried; “it is Lena, it is our 
cousin. It is they. See, she has married 
this man. And he is a tsar, an emperor. 
How do I know? Behold his palace! This 
is their home—their halls of marble in 
America. See, my brothers! They look 
like us, this Lena and her husband; they 
are but like other people. And yet, over in 
America, they own this palace, this marble 
pile. So it is with every man. Come, my 
brothers, let us arise and go to America, 
and seek out Lena and this munificent hus- 
band shc has taken to herself, and——”’ 

“And what then ?”’ growled a Saratov. 

The Kalisch held up his hand in benedic- 
tion. “And—live upon them,” he con- 
cluded. And it so happened that one day a 
band of anarchists entered their little village 
at one side and fired off many rifles, and a 
band of artillerists entered at the other and 
shot off machine guns, and the Saratovs 
and Kalisches, almost before they knew it, 
found themselves fleeing, terror-stricken, 
toward the land of liberty. 

“What should be these letters ?’’ one day 
demanded Emanuel Goldenhorn of his 
wife. “ Hein?”’ 

Lena was perusing a document covered 
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with pothooks and hieroglyphics. “It 
should be from Russia,” she answered, 
“from my cousins—oh, such bad times they 
have! The guns banging and the bombs 
go off. Such a bad times they have!” 

“What cousins?’? demanded Golden- 
horn. 

“Fifteenth, sixteenth,” answered Lena; 
“T dunno, I think seventeenth cousins they 
should be.” : 

“Tt’s good they are in Russia,’”’ answered 
Goldenhorn, “and maybe some of them 
there seventeenth cousins should get shot 
through the neck, or the back, or the stum- 
mick. Maybe all. It should be good.” 

One day seven men alighted from the 
smoking-car at the P. Q. & R. station and 
trudged up the newly paved streets of 
Monroe. 

‘All silver,” said a Saratov, pointing to 
the pavement. On they went. At last a 
mighty shout went up from all the seven. 

‘“‘Behold!” they cried, each to the other, 
‘‘see, yonder on the hill. It is the palace of 
the Goldenhorn. He is rich; he should be 
the richest man, the most powerful in the 
city. His is the most beautiful palace, and 
it is set on the hill. He owns the city, he is 
the lord—the grand duke. It is good, eh?” 

Tim Flanagan, the young clerk of com- 
mon pleas, was glancing out of the window, 
when he saw the seven. Immediately he 
became excited. 

“Foreigners,” he told himself—he was 
always looking out for foreigners. ‘‘In five 
years,” he said to himself, ‘“‘I may be run- 
ning for sheriff. In five years these chaps 
will have been naturalized. I'll get their 
first papers out for ’em right away, and 
then it’ll be them for Tim Flanagan for 


sheriff. Hey, right this way, whiskers.” 
The seven followed Tim Flanagan. 


“One of the lackeys of Goldenhorn, doubt- 
less,” they whispered to one another. The 
county clerk looked upon them. 

‘‘Now, look here, Tim,” he complained, 
‘“it’s all well enough for you to tell me that 
you’ve known these chaps all your life, 
but—well, I want some one that really 
knows ’em, don’t you see? I won’t touch 
’em, I won’t give ’em their first papers—not 
a scrap—until they’re identified and found 
to be all right. You see?” 

“Sure,” answered Tim, upon whom, 
being a born politician, the naturalization 
fever was ever strong; “I know a dozen 
people. Sure.” 








Leaving the seven in the county clerk’s 
office he took the elevator to the top of the 
courthouse. He knocked on a door. 

Goldenhorn answered. ‘Say, Manny,” 
whispered Tim, “there’s a gang down 
stairs that’s pledged their votes to me five 
years from now, 7/ they can vote. Some- 
body’s got to stand up with ’em. It might 
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Lena came. Downstairs the seven were 
looking the county clerk over with su 
preme indifference. ‘‘ Doubtless this foolish- 
looking man,” they assured - themselves, 
‘is Goldenhorn’s purveyor of meat and 
wines.” 

Then in came Tim Flanagan once more, 
and Goldenhorn, and Lena. “I got some 





THEY DROPPED TO THEIR 
as well be you. 
done it before.”’ 

Goldenhorn smiled. ‘Not I,” he re 
plied; “I do not get my head into nooses 
with the county clerk. But,” he added, 
“there should be Lena. If she like to say 
these here should be old friends of hers, 
why, sure. What she does is another mat- 
ter. Her head maybe, is for nooses; but 


Eh? Why not? You’ve 


not mine.” 





KNEES AND MADE EXCESSIVE 


AND EMBARRASSING OBEISANCE 


body that knows ’em now, all right,” Tim 
Flanagan said to the county clerk, lying, as 
he thought. 

“T should think she did,” the county 
clerk returned. For immediately the seven 
had uttered a universal cry of joy, and had 
thrown themselves simultaneously upon the 
neck of Lena Goldenhorn. 

“‘What here is this?” cried Goldenhorn. 
“Ts the woman mad? Is these men your 
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lovers? or your husbands? or what should 
they be?” 

He said no more, for the seven, recogniz- 
ing him as one who spoke with authority, 
left Lena, and fell upon his neck. 

“‘Most holy tsar,” they cried. 

“Grand duke.” 

“High priest.” 

“Archbishop. Admiral. Field Marshal 
Goldenhorn,” they cried, “‘behold thy ser- 
vants!””, Whereupon they dropped to their 
knees and made excessive and embarrassing 
obeisance. 

“T guess,” Tim Flanagan crowed over 
the county clerk, ‘‘these chaps get their first 
papers, all right, all right.” 

They did. But Emanuel Goldenhorn 
stormed to the top of his bent. 

“Who are these here?”’ he demanded of 
Lena, his wife. 

Lena wept. “They are these here seven- 
teenth cousins of mine,” she answered; 
“they should be fugitives from injustice 
and oppression. They have come to the 
free country. They are, oh, so much un- 
happy!” 

Emanuel strode to the top of the house 
and entered his apartments. Lena _ fol- 
lowed him. So did the Kalisches and the 
Saratovs. 

“You are the lonely widow,’ cried 
Goldenhorn. “‘ You. It is time you should 
die, and I should get me mine fifth.” 

“But,” wailed Lena, “it is not mine 
fault. I did not make these here seven- 
teenth cousins of mine. I did not bring 
them over. They come, I cannot help it. 
What can I do? They be fugitives; they 
be my kinsmen in distress. Here they are. 
What can I do but take them in? So.” 

The seven stood respectfully to one side 
while the storm raged. ‘It is the way with 
all grand dukes and duchesses,” they told 
one another; ‘‘after while they will give us 
much to eat.” 

The seven settled down. They had come 
to a land of liberty, and they took liberties. 
Lena, in her pride, did not undeceive them. 
Goldenhorn’s tongue they knew not; Lena 
was the interpreter. She felt that Provi- 
dence had cast upon her this burden and 
that it was her duty to bear it. So she made 
them welcome, though she liked not the 
groanings of her husband. She was torn 


constantly by conflicting emotions. 
“Make yourself at home,” she had told 
It was their motto, their 


them at the start. 
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slogan, their guiding star. They never 
forgot it. When any little difficulty arose, 
they went back to first principles. ‘Did 
she not tell us,” they would argue, “to 
make her home our home?” 

They spent their time well and profitably. 
They began their investigations at the office 
of the county clerk; they examined his 
records with care; they entered his private 
office; they invaded the sacred realms 
of his cigar box; they sat in judgment upon 
Judge Wortendyke and his juries; they 
wheedled moneys out of the sweepers-up. 
Mornings they would go to Goldenhorn’s 
butcher shop, and give the butcher their 
directions for the noonday meal. 

Goldenhorn himself was fond of a taste, 
now and then, of good American whiskey. 
He kept his bottle on a mantelpiece, though 
rarely did he touch it. But on a Saturday 
night, when everything was quiet down in 
the big offices below, and thirty-six hours 
were ahead of him, he would get down his 
bottle and his sugar and his lemons. Then 
he would stretch his legs and purr. On the 
Saturday evening after the arrival of the 
seven, he felt more than ever the need of 
stimulant. He reached for his bottle. The 
bottle was there, but 

“What,” he cried, ‘‘can I have been so 
foolish last time as to drink a bottleful ? 
Can re 

A Kalisch entered, red of countenance, 
uncertain as to leg. It was he who had 
been so foolish. Thereafter Goldenhorn 
hid the bottle; at least he thought he did. 
But nothing could be hidden from a Kalisch, 
nor from a Saratov. Wherever the bottle 
was, there were the drinkers gathered 
together. 

“Tl fix ’em,” Goldenhorn assured him- 
self. He got a fresh bottle filled with his 
favorite brand, and then sought a drug 
store. 

‘‘Some rough on rats, I thinks,” he said. 
The clerk furnished it. 

“Tt makes these rats go out of the house 
and die?” asked Goldenhorn. The clerk 
nodded. ‘Don’t die in the house,” he said. 

Well, the Kalisches and Saratovs drank 
the whiskey. They found it in the bottom 
of a trunk. It took them two hours to locate 
it. But they didn’t die in the house—or 
out of it either. 

“Tt makes us a sickness,” they said, ‘we 
should drink more, another bottle, and then 
we should get well again.” Whereupon 

















they spent three more hours hunting for 
the bottle that Goldenhorn had provided 
for himself. It made them well. 

The spring term was closing. Everybody 
was busy, and Lena had been able to keep 
the cousins within bounds, so far as the offi- 
cialrooms of the courthouse were concerned. 
The storms of Goldenhorn and the liber- 
ties of the sons of freedom had been con- 
fined to the janitors’ apartments. But one 
day Judge Wortendyke spoke to Golden- 
horn about it. 

“Tt won’t do, Emanuel,” he told him; 
“there have been complaints and besides, 
we’ve got all the county records in the place, 
and it won’t do to have these people in here, 
that’s all. ‘A word to the wise.’”’ 

“Vou get ’em out, judge,” 
Goldenhorn, ‘‘you got me in.” 

“TI did?” exclaimed the judge. 

“Sure. Did you not marry me to this 
here lonely widow with these here seven 
seventeenth cousins-in-law? You got me 
in, you get ’em out.” 

But Goldenhorn knew by the judge’s 
demeanor that the time had come. ‘And 
I’ve made up my mind, too,” he said. He 
called a meeting of the seven. Lena was 
present and interpreted. 

“Now, you look a-here,” said Grand 
Duke Goldenhorn; ‘I tell you what. I 
give you just three days to go. If, four days 
from to-day, you are not out, I'll tell you 
what will happen. First, the anarchists 
will come up here and shoot you.” 

The seven trembled. ‘‘The fierce, big 
soldiers of America will bombard you.” 
The seven shuddered still more. 

“And I, the grand duke, will blow you 
up with bombs. I will blow you up, 
and this house and everybody in it. See? 
You look out, you get out. Be- 
ware.” 

Lena was a trifle gentle in her interpreta 
tion. She saw that it might not hurt much 
to have these people stay until the fall term 
of court at least. In her voice there was 
just a bit of reservation that gave the seven 
hope. They found another bottle of 
whiskey and drank it up. 

“He is but a joker,” they assured them- 
selves. But on the evening of the third day 
after this injunction, Goldenhorn nodded 
darkly toward them. 

“The anarchists,” he cried, ‘the soldiery, 
myself, the fire, the bomb. You see.” 
Midnight approached. The seven sank 


whispered 


See? 
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to sleep in a genial stupor. “He is a joker,” 
they murmured. 

Suddenly a Saratov struggled to his feet 
and clutched a Kalisch. ‘‘ What should 
that be?” he cried in fear. 

It was a sharp rattle, a rattle as of mus- 
ketry. Pop, pop, pop, it went. They had 


| 





‘ LENA,” THEY WHISPERED. BUT THERE WAS A 
SUDDEN CRASH FROM WITHOUT 


Kishinev. It meant battle, 
murder. It meant sudden death. 

“The revolutionists, the anarchists,” 
they cried in fear. 

They crept to the door of the Golden- 
horns. “Lena,” they whispered. But 
there was a sudden crash from without, a 
crash, crash, crash. 


heard it in 








“Lena,” they cried again. Then there 
was a boom, boom, boom. 

It was the soldiery, worse than the anar- 
chists, more to be feared than the revolution- 
ists. They stood, huddled, quaking with fear. 

“Lena.” Again they paused; for sud- 
denly the sky was lit up with unnatural 
redness, and to the front huge balls of fire, 
a rain of fiery blood, tore the night in two. 
And Lena awoke—but Lena 
was locked in. She tried to open her door 
but could not. This in itself excited her. 
The medley of frightened voices still further 
moved her. But finally she regained her 
senses and she understood. 

“Tt’s only mine husband,” she assured 
them, “it is naught but Emanuel Golden- 
horn.” 

“The grand duke!” 
fear. One ran to a 
window. As he did so 
there was a roar that 
shook the courthouse 
to its foundations, a 
light that split the 
heavens, an upheaval 
that must have burst 
the very earth. The 
Saratov at the window 
drew back. oe 

“What did you, 
see?” they queried. ‘ 

‘“‘Fire, fire, every- 
where.” he wailed; “‘I 
looked and I saw— 
hell.” 

A Kalisch sobbed 
with fright. ‘“‘It is the 
fourth day,” he cried. 

In terror they fled. 
They found a door— 
a welcome exit. They 
tore through it down 
the stairs, fought like 
rats for the first place 
in the alley in the 
rear, and sped like 
the wind, away from 
the sheol behind. 

Everywhere they 
went they were met 
and followed by glares 
and flares of sudden 
light, by agonizing 
sound —sound that 
carried them along on 
wings of fear and ter- 


‘* Lena.” 


They quailed with 





‘* JUDGE, YER HONOR, I’M A HAPPY MAN 
TO-DAY” 
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ror. They ran, ran, ran—away from anar- 
chists, from Cossacks, from the grand duke, 
from death, from hell. 

As they reached a quiet country roadside, 
they sank down with fatigue and looked 
about them. Over toward Monroe the sun 
had just begun to rise. Immediately there 
was a dull crash, boom, bang, from ‘the di- 
rection of the city they had left. 

“Tt is the grand duke’s palace,” they in- 
formed one another gravely; ‘“‘it has been 
blown up.” 

“This,”? wailed a Saratov, “this is the 
land of liberty. Woe, woe, that we ever 
came to this here land of liberty.” 

They traveled on. Down in Monroe, 
Judge Wortendyke rose from his couch, 
and sauntered out to take his ante-break 
fast stroll. He passed the courthouse. In 

front of it was Eman- 

uel Goldenhorn with a 

pack of firecrackers in 

his hand. In the street 
was a huge toy cannon 
emitting fire and noise. 

The judge smiled. 

“T see, Golden- 
horn,” he said, ‘‘that 
yow’re celebrating the 
Fourth for fair.” 

‘* Judge, yer honor,” 
replied Goldenhorn, 
“‘T’m a happy man to- 
day. I got a lonely 
widow all over again.” 

“What,” exclaimed 
the judge aghast, “‘ not 
—not the fifth?” 

“No,” returned 
Emanuel, ‘this here 
lonely widow is still 
Lena. She is still the 
fourth all right. She is 
lonely since midnight. 
They got out, judge, 
yer honor.” 

The judge passed 
on. The Saratovs and 
Kalisches were doing 
likewise, pursued here, 
there, everywhere, by 

&the relentless Inde- 
pendence Day. 

“Where is that there 
land of liberty we’re 
looking for?” they 
cried. 
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1 CANNOT testify to so calm 
Wj and undisturbed a progress 
4’ through life as that lately de- 
SRW scribed in these pages by Mr. 
Ws 
y st John Burroughs. A temper 
OVP ament tending alternately to 
3 overaction and depression, 
D8 and a sensitive and preco- 
AoW cious imagination, combined 
ZW) with a great affliction to give 
me a youth of rather vehement discontent. 
The affliction to which I allude was the 
death of my beloved mother, which occurred 
before I had completed my sixth year. I 
had been much in her charming and de- 
lightful company, and I felt clearly at the 
time of her loss that a certain most sweet 
and intimate companionship which T had 
enjoyed would be mine no more. It is true 
that I continued to receive much kindness 
and attention from the aunt who endeavored 
to fill the dear parent’s place. I had excel- 
lent teachers, instruction in French and 
music, and the advantage of a home in 
which manners and language were most 
carefully and critically considered. My 
father became wealthy. We had a good 
deal of grave company at the house. He 
was averse to fashionable doings; but we 
had a large family circle, and music and 
dancing were allowed us—within cousinly 
limits. My eldest brother, Samuel Ward, 
Jr., a youth of much promise, had passed 
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some time in Europe in the prosecution of 
his mathematical studies. I was sixteen 
years old when he returned, bringing with 
him a new atmosphere and a new influence. 
I had already made some progress in the 
study of the German language, and I now 
learned to converse fluently in that tongue 
with my brother, in whom I found a most 
sympathetic and delightful companion. He 
was very fond of music, of which he had 
heard much and of the best in Paris. I had 
devoted much time to this art, and was able 
to playthe piano part of some of Beethoven’s 
trios. We also studied operatic music, 
which was then much in vogue in New 
York, and our united voices were often 
heard at musical parties. 

My brother’s marriage, some years later, 
to a lady of the Astor family, opened the 
doors of our house somewhat more to gen- 
eral society; and I, as the bridesmaid of the 
occasion, was allowed to participate in the 
gayeties attendant upon it, and to enjoy sub- 
sequently a larger liberty of association than 
had been previously granted me. This did 
not, however, wean me from my books, to 
which I remained much attached. 

Religion—how taught, how exemplified 
in those days? Steady attendance at 
church, morning and evening prayers, the 
atmosphere of reverence, invaluable in the 
household. The principal point seemed to 
be to receive Scripture and doctrine as de- 
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livered, not thinking too much or too little 
about them. Matters of general belief were 
not to be questioned, nor were they to be 
held with indifference, but with what we 
might almost call a polite acceptance. Into 
this orthodox calm -a revivalist preacher 
intreduced sudden and fiery disturbance, 
presenting as inevitable the stern decrees of 
Calvinism. These, once thoroughly ac- 
cepted, proved intolerable, and their rejec- 
tion opened the way for a better appreciation 
of what is truly Christian. 

Studies of music, much time devoted to 
this art, in the exercise of which each one of 
the family bore a part. No home evening 
then passed without the accord of several 
voices, brothers and sister uniting in con- 
certed pieces. I myself felt some ambi- 
tion to excel in musical performance, and 
was accounted one of the best society singers 
of the day. For the music enjoyed in New 
York society was then principally furnished 
by amateurs. It had not yet become the 
custom for individuals to entertain their 
friends with the talents of hired musicians. 
I think that this period of song was impor- 
tant to me in later life, in that it gave to my 
voice a carrying power which has enabled 
me to be heard in large assemblies. 

A whiff of fashion after a long period of 
family mourning. ‘The excitement and 
pleasure of the ballroom shared with a 
beautiful sister, my junior by some years. 
The discussion of ball dresses, the nightly 
visit of the hairdresser, a modern Figaro, 
very clever and amusing and proud of 
thinking that he in appearance resembled 
Lord Byron; the intoxication of the waltz, 
the vapid talk of partners between dances, 
the pleasure of being one of the recognized 
figures in the gay panorama of the social 
world. All this time, however, the sober 
morning studies continued, interspersed 
with some literary efforts and much reading 
in foreign tongues. Can I forget the occa- 
sion on which my dear father came to me 
with an English translation of Goethe’s 
“Faust,” which he had just perused for the 
first time? ‘‘My dear daughter,” said he, 
“T do hope that you have not read this 
wicked book!” But the spirit of Goethe 
could not be excluded from the culture of 
that time. 


A visit to Boston, eat twenty-one. I go 


with a rather bristling ill-will toward Mar- 
garet Fuller, as a setter-forth of strange 
Meeting her at the house of an 


doctrines. 
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acquaintance, I am charmed with her re- 
fined and friendly manners. Boston rings 
with the report of the wonderful conversa- 
tions which she holds at Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody’s book rooms. [ attend one or two 
of these and find them interesting, but 
scarcely remarkable. The assemblage 
itself, consisting of ladies only, is of the 
choicest. I hear from Dr. Channing one 
sermon; the only one I ever heard from him, 
it has remained most precious in my mem- 
ory. I hear Mr. Emerson with a great 
wonder and joy. I come face to face for the 
first time with the aspects of a mode of 
thought entirely new. 

Marriage and European travel. The 
London of the forties, with the great wits in 
all their brightness. Samuel Rogers is still 
giving his famous breakfasts; Sydney Smith, 
Monckton Milnes, and Charles Dickens, 
are all well to the fore. Carlyle, not yet 
quite at his apogee of reputation, is sought 
by us Americans with reverent admiration. 
He has not yet published to the world the 
fact that he considers our people mostly the 
greatest bores in creation. How little he 
understands us and the animus of our 
country is made evident years later in his 
‘“‘Latter Day Pamphlets.” Sydney Smith 
commends my English, save in my pronun- 
ciation of the letter “‘o,”” which he prefers to 
hear in a broader tone. All people greatly 
admire and homage my husband, who 
comes before them in the fresh glory of his 
tuition of Laura Bridgman. After this, 
much traveling on the Continent, leading 
up to a winter in Rome, where my first dear 
child first sees the light. 

Oh, the remembrance of that first ap- 
proach to the Eternal City across the 
dreary waste of the Campagna! What, oh 
what, is that great dome which I see in the 
distance? Can it be—yes, it is St. Peter’s, 
one of the great wonders of the world. 

Somehow I feel this ancient Rome to be 
both medieval and pagan. I do not find 
here the atmosphere of simple Christian 
cheer to which I am accustomed. Squalor 
and splendor alternate, and the depth of 
superstition seems immeasurable. 

First years of life in Boston passed in 
learning the ways of a city which then, to a 
stranger, appeared almost as one vast 
cousinhood, so nearly were most of the old 
Puritan families related to one another by 
intermarriage. Despite this homogeneity 
of race, the city was not one characterized 











by brotherly love. It was easy in giving an 
entertainment, say, of forty people, to invite 
two or three persons who never spoke to 
each other. In this rather clouded atmos- 
phere, however, there shone some strong 
lights. Theodore Parker’s wonderful 
preaching, much decried then by the reli- 
gious part of the community, was like a sub- 
soil plow drawing deep furrows of thought 
through the upper crusts of old-time tradi- 
tion and present acceptance. 

Emerson’s lectures, a beautiful music. 
One might call him the skylark of the new 
day were it not that he was one of those 
most instrumental in bringing it. Rum- 
blings of the strife between the abolitionists 
and the laissez faire party, which, in Boston, 
had surely a great predominance both of 
wealth and of numbers. 

A second visit to Europe. A season of 
great delight and instruction in Rome— 
Rome no longer medieval. The spirit of 
’48 had visited it, and despite the tragical 
failure of the Roman Republic, a new im- 
pulse of hope and of power had stirred the 
dry bones of the effete old order. I enjoyed 
many pleasures, both of study and of friend- 
ship, and in a stay of some eight months, 
learned to love the city so that it seemed like 
death to leave it. 

Returning to Boston, I find the fight be- 
tween the old and new orders well on. 
Sumner occupies the seat of Webster in the 
Senate, Sumner, elected by Massachusetts, 
but scorned and contemned by the aristoc- 
racy of Boston. Follows the shame of the 
fugitive-slave law, the rendition of captives 
who had sought a refuge in Puritan Boston. 
The kindling of a great fire of indignation, 
not to be quenched until the day of reckon- 
ing shall arrive. 

In wonderful fashion, as if by a divine 
mandate, the great moving powers of society 
range themselves on the side of the slave. A 
woman’s sympathetic touch reveals a whole 
panorama of misrule and anguish, the sight 
of which shakes the Northern heart to 
its very core. Glory of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe! To her, faithful wife and fond 
mother, it was given to awaken the torpid 
conscience of the dwellers at ease in Zion. 
Oh, wonderful work! dear blameless hand, 
to which was entrusted the pen of diamond 
that wrote the terrific message! 

Emerson writes his pathetic “Volunta- 
ries,” pleading like an angel the cause of the 
Southern captive. Lowell and Longfel- 
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low and Whittier, all lift up their voices 
as if the scourge of oppression had fallen 
upon them. The conscience of the North is 
vividly awake and, almost before we know 
it, the Civil War is upon us. Who can fitly 
speak of its untold horrors and heroisms ? 
I visited Washington early in the war and 
found there a noble group of strong-souled 
patriots—John Albion Andrew, James 
Freeman Clarke, William Ellery Channing, 
brought back from his English charge by a 
deep concern in the questions of the hour. 
It was a time of great anxiety and trouble, 
in the which it was given to me to dream out 
the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” What 
agonizing years followed! What pain of 
stricken households in the surrender of their 
best and bravest to the cause which had for 
them a divine sanction! 

And after the war a whole new testament 
of work and service. The new impulse of 
freedom reaches not a race only, but also a 


sex. The mandate to women: “Come up 
higher. Extend your work more broadly. 


Cerberus is slain, you may walk forth in 
freedom, safe from his snarl and bite.’”’? The 
colleges thrown open to women, not in some 
remote corner merely, but here and there 
and everywhere throughout the land. The 
laws concerning them reviewed and modi- 
fied. The professions opening to them 
with increasing friendliness and acceptance. 
What a new world! or rather, how the 
deepest truths of the old world have burst 
into blossom and promised fruition! The 
first women’s clubs eyed askance by the 
careless public, but soon making good their 
claim to stand as helpers of all that society 
most desires. The question of woman suf- 
frage much debated and causing much divi- 
sion, but marching onward to its solution 
with firm and majestic tread. A new glory 
in young womanhood and an answering joy 
in the breasts of matrons, 

In religion a new aspect, inculcating no 
longer the propitiation of a vengeful deity, 
but a walking with God in the world, a com- 
munion with the divine love. A new bond 
of fellowship and brotherhood uniting the 
faithful of every race and clime. 

I will here attempt some special mention 
of an association with which I was long.con- 
nected and which has an important place in 
the movement for the progress of our sex. 
This association was founded by the New 
York “‘Sorosis” in the late sixties, with Mrs. 
Livermore for its first president. Rather 
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loosely organized at first, it soon became an 
orderly and efficient institution, gathering 
together a noble band of women, many of 
whom have now passed beyond the veil. 
Maria Mitchell, professor of astronomy at 
Vassar College, was our second president. 
Our chief work was to hold each year a con- 
gress at which women were the sole speak- 
ers. A mid-year conference of officers de- 
cided upon the place of holding the year’s 
congress, and a committee on topics and 
papers made a careful choice of themes and 
speakers. ‘“‘Sorosis” had given us our 
name, the “Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women,” which was commonly 
abbreviated into the initials, ““A. A. W.” 
The reading of papers was followed by an 
animated discussion, carefully kept within 
bounds by parliamentary rules. Questions 
of sociology, of political and domestic econ- 
omy, of reform and progress, occupied the 
attention of the congress, to whose sittings 
the public were admitted in the afternoons 
and evenings. 

I will instance as of particular interest, 
the congress which we held in Philadelphia 
in the centennial year. Our reception in the 
City of Brotherly Love was most cordial. 
A beautiful and commodious hall was pro- 
vided for our meetings. Maria Mitchell 
now appeared in public for the first time as 
president, her beautiful silver hair crowning 
her fine thoughtful face. Having called the 
meeting to order, she suggested that a short 
space of time be devoted to silent prayer. 
The exercises then proceeded with great 
order and acceptance. 

Other congresses carried us northward as 
far as Toronto; westward to Chicago, Des 
Moines, and St. Paul; southward to Mary- 
land, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Louisiana; eastward to Boston, Portland, 
and St. John, N. B.A congress which we 
held in Buffalo was severely commented on 
beforehand by preachers from more than 
one pulpit. We came and found our hall 
swept and decorated, our entertainers ready, 
our audience eager and attentive. I may say 
that wherever we went some trace of our 
influence appeared in the formation of 
women’s clubs and in the quickening of 
womanly sympathy. I must mention 


among our noble band of workers Mrs. 
Kate Newell Doggett of Chicago, who was 
our third president, and whose work is still 
remembered with affection and reverence 
in the City by the Lake. 
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Abby May of Boston was to us a tower of 
strength in her wise counsel and firm relj- 
ance upon just principles. Greatly beloved 
among us was Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, once 
a pupil of Margaret Fuller, in herself an 
exponent of the best results of the transcen- 
dental phase. It appears to me a fortunate 
dispensation of Providence that the voices 
of these and othe: high-souled women were 
heard so widely through the land, for they 
carried everywhere the inspiration of the 
best ideals of womanhood. I myself was 
for many years the president of this asso- 
ciation and had at last the mingled pain and 
satisfaction of seeing it give place to the 
“General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” 
which now binds in precious amity the 
women of our several states. I must think 
that our work was accomplished, and that 
the new “Federation,” with its fresh energy 
and great extent, was part of the fruition of 
our labors. 

I must allow myself a brief mention of the 
“Summer School of Philosophy,” which 
was held for some years at Concord, Mass. 
A school of philosophy in the town of Emer- 
son and Alcott—how appropriate! It is 
true that at the period mentioned these two 
eminent men were already past their days of 
labor. Yet their presence and even the 
thought of them added to the interest of the 
meetings held in the little Hillside Chapel. 
Hither came pilgrims from various parts of 
the country, to listen to important theses 
and most interesting discussions. 

In my satisfaction at the opening of the 
professions to women, the prospect of their 
admission to the ministry was, I think, 
uppermost. The cure of souls and the un- 
folding of Christian doctrine appeared to 
me to ‘offer tasks most congenial to women. 
On investigating this topic, I found to my 
surprise that a few women here and there 
had already been in the ministry for many 
years in places little known or thought of. 
Of one of these, a jail chaplain in some 
western town, I was assured that she had 
long been a power for good among the pris- 
oners. ‘There appeared at this time quite a 
number of women as students of divinity 
and candidates for ordination. Slowly and 
gradually the various denominations have 
conceded ordination to those of my sex who 
sought it properly qualified. Others exer- 
cised the function of preaching without seek- 
ing or receiving this official sanction. 
Prominent among these was Mrs. Liver- 
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more, a woman of deeply religious nature, 
who spoke in all pulpits, sometimes even in 
that of the Episcopal church. I myself 
became one of these free lances, and have 
valued beyond any other the opportunity of 
expressing my sense of the part of Christian- 
ity in the redemption of humankind. 
Among the exhibits in the Woman’s Build- 
ing at the great Columbian Fair in Chicago 
was a large volume containing the photo- 
graphs of a number of women ministers. I 
am glad to remember that at one of our con- 
gresses, held in Knoxville, Tenn., no less 
than four of our number were invited to give 
the morning sermon in as many churches. 
Such has been the varied aspect of the 
world to me. And what has been my part 
in the action of the century? I will say that 
I have always been willingly a learner. 
Imagination and temperament somewhat 
hindered the seriousness of my early 
studies, and yet I was always primarily a 
student. Of different languages, litera- 
tures, and philosophies, I have learned 
enough to be devoutly thankful for the 
great lights which God has set to illuminate 
our mysterious progress through the world’s 
experience. But the verge of satiety I have 
never approached. Some dreams of attain- 
ment in literature haunted my early life, and 
developed later into certain productions of 
which the world has had opportunity to 
judge. When, in later middle life, I became 
anxious to give expression to my convic- 
tions, the gift of popular speech was not 
denied me. I have stood oa ‘he platform 
with Wendell Phillips, the elder Garrison, 
Lucy Stone,and Mary A. Livermore, to add 
what I could to the weight and fervor of 
ther arguments. I have followed with 
enthusiasm the new liberties and activities 
accorded to my sex. It has been given to 
me to have public speech in Paris, in Flor- 
enc>, in Rome, in Athens, aye, even in the 
Hoy Tand. Better, perhaps, than this, 
hav2 been ny pilgrimages through my own 
country, which have taught me something 
of its majesty and of the worth and intelli- 
geace of its inhabitants. I can truly say 
that I would not exchange the knowledge 
thus attained for any career at any court. 
Of my domestic life, I must say that it 
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was brightened and hallowed by the com- 
panionship of a most noble husband. I 
became the mother of six dear children. I 
had the sorrow of losing one of these, a 
beautiful boy, in infancy, and another, my 
eldest, in the fullness of her beauty and 
womanly charm. The four who remain to 
me have always been sources of comfort and 
delight. My son is a man much distin- 
guished in science, and my daughters are 
honored in public and much beloved in 
private life. 

I must further say of Doctor Howe that 
the romantic spirit of his youth, which led 
him to take part in the Greek Revolution, 
ripened in later years into a profound and 
all-embracing philanthropy, which led him 
to become expert in the mitigation of 
human misfortune. Not for the blind alone, 
but for the deaf mute, the idiot, the insane, 
and the criminal, he labored wisely and 
persistently to the end of his life. 

To what then shall we compare life? 
What image will best shadow forth its true 
aspect? Many compare it to a voyage, and 
the French poet, Béranger, has given us a 
lovely line about the launching of a new 
bark on the great current. 

Paul speaks of the Christian life as a con- 
tinual warfare, for which the heavenly 
weapons and defenses of faith are ever 
needed. While I accept these metaphors, I 
find yet a better one in the words of Solo- 
mon, “‘A wise woman buildeth her house, 
but the foolish plucketh it down with her 
hands.” To live is to build, well or ill, the 
nouse that falls because it has no sure foun- 
dation, or the house that stands with the 
firm rock upon which it is built. 


I sat beside life’s ebbing tide, 
With my life’s building near at hand, 
And thought how reared in marble pride, 
Was that which crumbled on the sand, 
While the soul’s Master Architect 
Held me to reason and reflect. 


‘-O Master, I have wrought so ill, 
Would Heaven I had not wrought at aii! 
So petty my devising skill, 
My measures so unjust and small!” 


‘* But didst thou build for God ?” asked he, 
‘* Then doth God's building stand for thee.” 





Story of Andrew Jackson 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Illustrated by Hy. S. Watson 


Synopsis: The opening instalment shows Andrew Jackson, a youth of twenty-one, 
studying law in the office of Spruce McCay, a leading member of the Rowan County, North 
Carolina, bar. The year is 1787. The “ horse-faced ” Andy has acquired but little law knowl- 
edge. He is somewhat of a fop, is a dead shot, and takes deep interest in cockfighting and 
horse racing. McCay sees that he will amount to nothing in North Carolina, and advises him 
to go over the mountains to Tennessee, where he will get him a commission as attorney for 
the state. In this new country, McCay thinks Andy’s talents will advance him far. The 
young man takes the advice, and with his fellow-student, McNairy, sets out for the Cumber- 
land. Arriving at Nashville, Andy finds board with the Widow Donelson, whose beautiful 


daughter Rachel is married to a ne’er-do-well named Robards. The latter notes with rising 
jealousy the attention paid the visitor by his young wife. 


IV 
COL. WAIGHTSTILL AVERY OFFENDS 


PAOW, when the horse-faced 
Andy finds himself in the 
Cumberland country, he be- 
jgins to look about him. 
Being a lawyer, his instinct 
leads him to consider those 
Ao Opposing ranks of commerce, 
(the debtor and creditor 
) classes. He finds the former 

=Z= composed of persons of the 
highest honor. Also, their honor is sensitive 
and easily touched, being sensitive and 
touchy in proportion as the bulk of their 
debts is increased. The debtor class, as the 
same finds representation about those two 
Cumberland forums, Nashville and Jones- 
boro, holds it to be the privilege of every 
gentleman, when dunned, to challenge and 
if practicable kill his creditor, honorably at 
ten paces. 

So firm indeed is the debtor class in this 
belief, that the creditor class, less-warlike 
and with more to lose, seldom presents a 
bill. Neither does it refuse the opposition 
credit; for the debtor class also clings to the 
no less formidable theory that to refuse 
credit is an insult as stinging as a dun direct. 

In short, the horse-faced Andy discovers 
the region to be a very Arcadia for debtors. 
Their credit is without a limit and their 
debts are never due. He resolves to disturb 
these commercial Arcadians; he will break 
upon them as a demon of solvency, come 
to trouble their debt-paradise. 
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The horse-faced Andy, as has been noted, 
is Scotch-Irish. Being Irish, his honor is as 
sensitive ana his soul as warlike as are those 
of the most debt-eaten individual along the 
Cumberland. Being Scotch, he believes 
debts should be paid, and holds that a cred- 
itor may ask for his money without for- 
feiting his life. He urges these views in 
tavern and street; and thereupon the cred- 
itors, taking heart, come to him with their 
claims. He accepts the trusts thus prof- 
fered; as a corollary, having now flown in 
the face of the militant debtor class, he is 
soon to prove his manhood. 

The horse-faced Andy files a declaration 
for a client on a mixed claim based upon 
bacon, molasses,andrum. The defendant, 
a personage yclept Irad Miller, genus 
debtor, species keel boatman, is a very 
patrician among bankrupts, boasting that 
he owes more and pays less than any man 
south of the Ohio River. Also, having been 
already offended by the genteel foppishness 
of that ruffled shirt and grass-green surtout, 
he is outraged now, when the ruffled, grass- 
green one brings suit against him. 

Breathing fire and smoke, the insulted 
Irad lowers his horns and starts for the 
horse-faced Andy. His methods at this 
crisis are characteristic of the Cumberland; 
he merely grinds the horse-faced Andy’s 
polished boot beneath his heel, mentioning 
casually the while that he himself is “half 
hoss, half alligator,” and can drink the 
Cumberland dry at a draught. 

This is fighting talk, and the horse-faced 
Andy so accepts it. He surveys the trucu- 
lent Irad with the cautious tail of his eye, 
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HE BELIEVES DEBTS SHOULD BE PAID, AND URGES THESE VIEWS IN TAVERN AND STREET 


and finds him discouragingly tall and 
broad and thick. The survey takes time, 
but the injured Irad prevents its being 
wasted by again grinding the polished toes. 

Andy the strategic suddenly seizes a rail 
from the near-by fence, and charges the 
indebted one. The end of the rail strikes 
that insolvent in what is vulgarly known as 
the pit of the stomach, and doubles him up 
like a two-foot rule. At that, he who is 
“half hoss, half alligator,” gives forth a 
screech of which an injured wildcat might 
be proud, and perceiving the rail poised for 
a second charge makes off. This small 
adventure gives the horse-faced Andy 
station, and an avalanche of claims pours 
in upon him. 

Having established himself in the confi- 
dence of common men, it still remains with 
our horse-faced hero to conquer the esteem 





of the bar. The opportunity is not a day 
behind his collision with that violent one of 
equine-alligator genesis. In good sooth it 
is an offshoot thereof. 

The bruised Irad’s case is up for trial. 
His counsel, Col. Waightstill Avery, hails 
from a hamlet called Morganton, on the 
other side of the Blue Ridge. Colonel 
Waightstill is of middle age, pompous and 
high, and the youth of Andy—slim, lean, 
eager, horse face as hairless as an egg— 
offends him. 

“Your honor,” cries Colonel Waightstill, 
addressing the bench, “who, pray, is the 
opposing counsel ?”’ 

The boyish Andy stands up. 

“Must I, your honor,” continues the out- 
raged Colonel Waightstill, “must I cross 
forensic blades with a child? Have I jour- 
neyed all the long mountain miles from 
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Morganton to try cases with babes and 
sucklings? Or perhaps, your honor’’— 
here Colonel Waightstill waxes sarcastic— 
“T have mistaken the place. Possibly this 
is not a court, but a nursery.” 

Colonel Waightstill sits down, and the 
horse-faced Andy, on the leaf of a law book, 
indites the following: 

August 12, 1788. 

Sir: When a man’s feelings and charector are 
injured, he ought to seek speedy redress. My 
charector you have injured ; and further you have 
Insulted me in the presunce of a courtand a large 
aujence. I therefore call upon you as a gentle- 
man to give me satisfaction for the same; I 
further call upon you to give me an answer im- 
mediately without Equivocation and I hope you 
can do without dinner until the business is done; 
for it is consistant with the charector of a gentle- 
man when he injures a man to make speedy repa- 
ration; therefore I hope you will not fail in 


meeting me this day. From yr Hbl st., 
ANDW JACKSON. 


The horse-faced one spells badly; but 
Marlborough did, Washington does,- and 
Napoleon will spell worse. It is a notable 
fact that conquering, militant souls have 
ever been better with the sword than with 
the spelling book. 

The judge is a gentleman of quick and 
apprehensive eye, as frontier jurists must 
be. Also, he is of finest sensibilities, and 
can appreciate the feelings of a man of 
honor. He sees the note shoved across to 
Colonel Waightstill by the horse-faced 
Andy, and at once orders a recess. The 
judge, with delicate tact, says the Cumber- 
land bottoms are heavy with the seeds of 
fever, and that it is his practice to consume 
prudent rum and quinine at this hour. 

While the judge goes for his rum and 
quinine, Colonel Waightstill and the horse- 
faced Andy repair to a convenient ravine at 
the rear of the log courthouse. A brother 
practitioner attends upon Colonel Waight- 
still, while the interests of the horse-faced 
Andy are conserved by Mr. Overton, who 
naturally espouses his cause as a fellow- 
boarder at the widow Donelson’s. Mr. 
Overton has with him* his invaluable hair 
triggers; and, since he wins the choice, 


presents them politely, butt first, to the sec- - 


ond of Colonel Waightstill, who selects one 
for his principal. The ground is measured 
and pegged; the fight will be at ten paces. 
As Mr. Overton gives the horse-faced 
Andy his weapon, he asks, 
“‘What can you do at this distance ?” 
“Snuff a candle.” 
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“Good! Let me offer a word of advice: 
Don’t kill, don’t even wound. The casus 
belli does not justify it, and you can estab- 
lish your credit without. Should your ad- 
versary require a second shot, it will then be 
the other way. His failure to apologize, 
coupled with a demand for another shot, 
should mean his death warrant.” 

The horse-faced Andy approves this 
counsel. And yet, if he must not wound he 
may warn, and to that admonitory end 
sends his ounce of lead so as to all but brush 
the ear of Colonel Waightstill. That gen- 
tleman’s bullet flies safely wild. After the 
exchange of shots, the seconds hold a consul- 
tation. Mr. Overton says that his principal 
must receive an apology, or the duel will 
proceed. 

Colonel Waightstill’s second talks with 
that gentleman, and finds him much soft- 
ened as to mood. That flying lead, brush- 
ing his ear like the wing of a death angel, 
has set him thinking. He now distrusts his 
simile of ‘‘ babes and sucklings,” and is even 
ready to concede the intimation that the 
horse-faced Andyis a child, to be farfetched. 
Indeed, he has conceived a vast respect, 
almost an affection, for his youthful adver- 
sary, and will not only apologize, but de- 
clares that, for purposes of litigation, he 
shall hereafter regard the horse-faced one 
as a being of mature years. Ill this says 
Colonel Waightstill, under the respectful 
spell of that flying lead; and if not in these 
phrases, then in words to the same effect. 

The horse-faced Andy shakes hands with 
Colonel Waightstill, and they return to the 
log courthouse, where the rum and quinine 
jurist is pleasantly awaiting them. The 
trial is again called, and the horse-faced 
Andy secures a verdict. What is of more 
consequence, he secures the respect of 
bench and bar; thereafter no one will so 
much as dream of disputing his word, 
should he lay claim to the years of Methuse- 
lah. That careful, grazing shot at Colonel 
Waightstill ages the horse-faced Andy won- 
drously in Cumberland estimation. 

Good fortune is not yet done with Andy 
of the horse face. Within a few hours after 
the meeting in that convenient ravine, he is 
given new opportunity to fix himself in the 
good regard of folk. 

It is on the verge of midnight. A gentle- 
man, unsteady with his cups, seeks tempo- 
rary repose on the grassy litter which sur- 
rounds the tavern haystack. Being com- 
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fortable and safe against a fall, he of the 
too many cups refreshes himself with his 
The pipe going, he falls into thought; 
and next, in the midst of his preoccupation, 


pipe. 


It burns like tinder, 
catch the 


he sets the hay afire. 
and the flames, wind-flaunted, 
thatched roof of the stable. 


The settlement is threatened; the wild 
crv of “‘Fire!”’ is raised; from tavern and 
dwelling, men, women and children come 


pouring, clad in little besides looks of terror. 
The scene is one of confusion and misdi- 
rection; no one knows what to do. Mean 
while, the flames leap from the stable to the 
tavern itself. 

It is Andy the horse-faced who brings 
order out of chaos. Born for leadership, 
command comes easy to him. He calls for 
buckets, and with military quickness forms 
a double line of men between the river and 
the flames. The full buckets chase each 
other along one line, while the empties are 
returned via the second to be refilled. 
When the lines are working in watery con- 
cord, he organizes the balance of the com- 
munity into a wet-blanket force. By his 
orders, coverlets, tablecloths, blankets, any- 
thing, everything that will serve, are dipped 
in the river and spread on exposed roofs. 
In an encouragingly short space the fire is 
checked, and the settlement saved. 

While the excitement is at its height, that 
pipe incendiary who started the conflagra- 
tion, breaks through the double line of 
water passers, and begins to give orders. 
He is as wild as was Nero at the burning of 
Rome. Finding this person disturbing the 
effective march of events, the horse-faced 
Andy, who is nothing if not executive, 
knocks him down with a bucket. The 
Cumberland Nero falls into the river, and 
the ducking, acting happy conjunction 
with the stunning thump, brings him to the 
shore a changed and sobered man. That 
bucket promptitude wherewith he deposed 
Nero, is one of those several immediate mat- 
ters which make mightily for the communal 
advancement of Andy the horse-faced. 


V 


THE WINNING OF A WIFE 


All these energetic matters happen at 


Jonesboro, where the horse-faced one, in 
the interests of the creditor class aforesaid, 
The 


is dancing attendance upon the court. 


as ‘“‘horse- 
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fame of them travels to Nashville in ad- 
vance of hisreturn, and works a respectable 
change in the attitude of the public. Here- 
after he is to be called “Andrew” by ones 
who know him well; while others, less ac 

quainted, will on military occasions hail 
him as “Cap’n,” and on civil ones as 
‘“*Square.”’ On every hand, reference to him 
faced”’ is to be dropped; where 

fore this history, the effort of which is to 
follow close on the heels of the actual, will 
from this point profit by that polite example. 

The household at the widow Donelson’s 
learns of the Jonesboro valor and executive 
promptitude of the young state attorney. 
The blooming Rachel rejoices, while her 
drunken spouse waxes sullen. His jealousy 
of Andrew is multiplied as our young gentle- 
man’s fame increases. That fame, however, 
is of a sort which the drunken Robards, 
who is at heart a hare, seriously mislikes. 
Wherefore, while his jealousy grows, he no 
longer makes it tavern-talk as has been his 
sottish wont. 

Affairs run briskly prosperous with 
Andrew, and he finds himself engaged in 
half the litigation of the Cumberland coun- 
try. There is little money, but the region 
owns a currency of its own. Some wise 
man has said that the circulating medium of 
Europe is gold, of Africa men, of Asia 
women, of America land. The clients of 
Andrew reward his labors with land; and 
many a “‘six-forty,” by which idiom the 
Cumberland identifies a section of land, 
becomes his. Finally he owns such an array 
of wilderness square miles, polka-dotted 
about between the Cumberland and the 
Mississippi Rivers, that the aggregate 
acreage swells into the thousands. Those 
acres, however, are hardly more valuable 
than are the brown leaves wherewith each 
autumn carpets them. 

While the ardent Andrew is pushing his 
way at the bar, and accumulating “‘six- 
forties,” he continues to board at the widow 
Donelson’s. The blooming Rachel delights 
in his society—so polished, so splendidly 
different from that of the drunken Robards! 
Once or twice, too, when Andrew, on his 
saddlebag excursions from court to court, 
has a powder-burning brush with Indians, 
and saves his sandy scalp by the narrowest 
margin, the red cheek of Rachel is seen to 
whiten. That is to say the drunken 
Robards sees it whiten; the purblind An- 
drew never once observes that mark of 
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tender concern. The pistol repute of the 
decisive Andrew serves, when he is by, to 
stifle remark on the lip of the recreant 
Robards. But there come hours when the 
latter has the blooming Rachel to himself, 
at which times he raves like one demon- 
possessed. He avers that the unconscious 
Andrew is the lover of the blooming Rachel, 
and in so doing lies like an Ananias. How- 
ever the drunken one has the excuse of 
jealousy, which is not only green-eyed but 
cross-eyed, and of all things, as history 
shows, most apt to mislead the accurate 
vision of folk. 

Andrew overilows of sentiment, and often 
in moments of Joneliness turns homesick. 
This is the more marvelous, since never 
from his very cradle days has he had a 
home. Being homesick—one may as well 
call it that, for want of a better word—he 
goes out to the orchard fence, a lonely spot, 
cut off from view by intercepting bushes, 
and devotes himself to melancholy. This 
melancholy—as often happens with high- 
strung, vanity-bitten young gentlemen—is 
for the greater part nothing more than the 
fomentations of his egotism and conceit. 
But Andrew does not know this truth, and 
wears a fine tragic air as one beset of what 
poets term ‘‘a nameless gricf.” 

One day the blooming Rachel discovers 
the melancholy Andrew dreamily mournful 
by the orchard fence. She watches him 
unperceived, and her gentle bosom yearns 
over him. The blooming Rachel is not 
wanting in that taint of romanticism, to 
which all border folk are born; and now, to 
see this Hector—this Lion among men!— 
so bent in sadness moves her tenderly. At 
that it is a kind of maternal tenderness; for 
the blooming Rachel has a wealth of 
mother love, and no children upon whom 
to lavish it. She stands looking at the 
melancholy one, and would give worlds if 
she might only take his head to her sym- 
pathetic bosom, and cherish it. 

The blooming Rachel approaches, and 
cheerily greets the gloomy one. She seeks 
to uplift his spirits. Under the sweet spell 
of her, he tells how wholly alone he is. He 
speaks of his mother and how her very 


grave is lost. He relates how the Revolu- 


tion swallowed up the lives of his two 


brothers. 
“And your father ?” 
““He was buried the week before I was 


born.” 
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The two stay by the orchard fence a long 
while, and talk on many things; but never 
once on love. 

The drunken Robards, fiend-guided, gets 
a green-eyed glimpse of them. With that 
his jealousy receives added edge, and, the 
better to decide upon a course, he hurries to 
a doggery, to pour down rum by the cup. 
Either he drinks beyond his wont, or that 
rum is of sterner impulse than common; for 
he becomes pot-valorous, and, with curses, 
vows the death of Andrew. 

The drunken Robards, filled with rum 
to the brim, issues forth to execute his 
threats. He finds his victim still sadly by the 
orchard fence, but alone, since the bloom- 
ing Rachel has been called to aid in supper- 
getting. The pot-valorous Robards bursts 
into a torrent of jealous recrimination. 

The melancholy Andrew cannot believe 
his ears. His melancholy takes flight when 
he does understand, and in its stead comes 
white-hot anger. 

“What! you scoundrel!” he roars. The 
blue eyes blaze with such ferocity that 
Robards the craven starts back, In a mo- 
ment the other has control of himself. 
“Sir!” he grits, ‘‘you shall give me satis- 
faction!” 

Robards the drunken says nothing, being 
frozen of fear. The enraged Andrew stalks 
away in quest of the taciturn Overton, who 
owns those hair triggers. 

“Let us take a walk,” says hair-trigger 
Overton, running his arm inside the lean 
elbow of Andrew. Once in the woods, he 
goes on, ‘‘ What do you want to do?” 

‘Kill him{ I would put him in hell in a 
second!” 

“Doubtless! Having killed him, what 
then will you do?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Let me explain: You kill Robards. His 
wife is a widow. Also, because you have 
killed Robards in a quarrel over her, she is 
the talk of the settlement. Therefore, I put 
the question: Having made Rachel the 
scandal of the Cumberland, what will you 
do?”’ 

There is a long, embarrassed pause. 
Presently Andrew lifts his eyes to the cool 
eyes of his friend. 

“T should offer her marriage. She should, 
if she accepted it, have the protection of my 
name.” 

“And then,” goes on the ice and iron 
Overton, “the scandal would be redoubled 
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UNDER THE SWEET SPELL OF HER HE TELLS HOW WHOLLY ALONE HE IS 
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They would say that you and Rachel, plot- 
ting together, had murdered Robards to 
open a wider way for your guilty loves.” 

Andrew takes a deep breath. “What 
would you counsel ?”’ he asks. 

“One thing’’—laying his hand on An- 
drew’s shoulder —“ under no circumstances, 
not even to save your own life, must you slay 
Robards. You might better slay Rachel, 
since his death by your hand spells her de- 
struction. Good people would avoid her as 
though she were the plague. Nevermore, 
on the Cumberland, could she hold up her 
head.” 

That night the fear-eaten Robards solves 
the situation which his crazy jealousy has 
created. He starts secretly for the north. 
He tells two or three that he will nevermore 
call the blooming Rachel wife. 

For a month there is much silence and 
some restraint at the widow Donelson’s. 
This wears away; and, while no one says so, 
everybody feels rel xed and relieved by the 
absence of the drunken Robards. No one 
names him, and there is tacit agreement to 
forget the creature. The drunken Robards, 
however, has no notion of being for- 
gotten. Word comes down from the north 
that he will return and reclaim his wife. 
At this the black eves of Rachel sparkle 
dangerously. 

“That monster,’’ she cries, ‘shall never 
kiss my lips nor so much as touch my hand 
again.” 

By advice of her mother, and to avoid the 
drunken Robards—who promises his hate- 
ful appearance with each new day—the 
blooming Rachel resolves to take passage 
on a keel boat for Natchez. Andrew, in 
deep concern, declares that he will accom- 
pany her. He says that he goes to protect 
her from those Indians who make a double 
fringe of savage peril along the Cumberland, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi. Overton the 
taciturn shrugs his shoulders; the keel-boat 
captain is glad to have with him the stead- 
iest rifle along the Cumberland, and says as 
much; the blooming Rachel is glad, but says 
so only with her eyes; the Nashville good 
people say nothing, winking sophisticated 
eyes in silence. 

Robards the drunken, now that they are 
gone, plays the ill-used husband to the hilts. 
He seems to revel in the réle, and to keep it 
from cooling in interest petitions the Vir- 


ginia legislature for a divorce. In course of 
time the news climbs the mountains, and 
descends into the Cumberland, that the 
divorce is granted; while similar word floats 
down to Natchez with the keel boats. 

The slow story of the blooming Rachel’s 
release reaches our two in Natchez. Then 
Andrew leads Rachel the blooming before a 
priest; and the priest blesses them, and 
names them man and wife. That autumn 
they are again at the widow Donelson’s; but 
the blooming Rachel, once Mrs. Robards, 
is now Mrs. Jackson. 

Time flows on, and a sorrible thing oc- 
curs. There comes a new word that no 
divorce was granted by the legislature; and 
this new word is indisputable. There is a 
divorce, one granted by a court; but, as an 
actof separation between Rachel the bloom- 
ing and the drunken Robards, it is long 
months younger than that empowering act 
of the Richmond legislature, which mis- 
taken folk have called a divorce. The good 
priest’s words, when he named our troubled 
two as man and wife, were ignorantly 
spoken. Months upon months thereafter, 
during all of which she has been haile 1 as 
“Mrs. Jackson,” the blooming Rachel was 
still the wife of the drunken Robards. 

The blow strikes Andrew gray, but he 
says never a word. He blames himself for 
this shipwreck; where his Rachel was in- 
volved he should have made all sure, and 
invited no chances. 

The injury is done, however; he must now 
go about its repair. There is a second mar- 
riage, at which the silent Overton and the 
widow Donelson are the only witnesses, and 
for the second time a priest congratulates 
our storm-tossed ones as man and wife. 
This time there is no mistake. 

The young husband sends to Charleston, 
and there come to him over the Blue Ridge 
the finest pair of dueling-pistols which the 
Cumberland has ever beheld. They are 
Galway saw-handles, rifle-barreled; a 
breath discharges them, and they are 
sighted to the splitting of a hair. 

“What are they for?’’ asks Overton the 
taciturn, balancing one in each experienced 
hand. 

In the eyes of Andrew gathers that steel- 
blue look of doom. “They are to kill the 
first villain who speaks ill of my wife,” 
says he. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Social Unrest 


A Vital Subject Discussed in a Significant Debate at the Cosmopolitan’s. 
Round Table 


B( HEN one man writes an arti- 
4 cle or makes a speech he has 
} the argument all to himself. 
Far more profitable and cer- 
¥| tainly more entertaining to 
yf the reader or listener is the 
§ threshing out of a subject by 
two or three persons of differ- 
ent points of view. 

So widespread was the 
interest of our readers in the Lewis-Ghent- 
Phillips discussion of social conditions, re- 
ported in the March issue, and so many 
were the letters received concerning it, that 
the editors of the CosMoPOLITAN concluded 
to have another debate of a similar nature. 
The editor invited to the board Rob- 





ert Hunter, author of the much-discussed 
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“Poverty’’; Morris Hillquit, author of the 
“ History of Socialism in the United States” 
and one of the leaders of the scientific social- 
ists; and Ambrose Bierce, a strenuous 
challenger of the optimists, a thinker whose 
views are the despair of the social reformer. 

The report of the highly significant three- 
cornered interview is set forth in the follow- 
ing pages. It throws much light on the 
question of the social unrest in this country 
and the chances for and against its cure. 

After some preliminary remarks by Mr. 
Hunter, that gentleman drew the first fire 
in the debate by venturing the assertion, 
which is a modification of a statement made 
in “Poverty,” that one per cent. of the 
people of the United States own fifty per 
cent. of all the wealth. 
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“That, I think, is an error,” said Mr. 
Bierce. “‘Where do you get that from— 
the census report ?”’ 

“Both from the census report and from a 
very careful study made by Charles B. 
Spahr,” replied Mr. Hunter. “I used it in 
my book, where, in contrast, it is also shown 
that not less than ten millions .of men, 
women and children in this country are 
underfed, underclothed, and insanitarily 
housed. 

‘There is not much doubt of that,” said 
Mr. Bierce. 

“Now this,” Mr. Hunter went on, “is in 
what is generally considered the richest 
country in the world. I believe Mr. Spahr’s 
estimate is conservative. It was made in 
1894 and the conditions of wealth have be- 
come far more centralized since then 
These are the chief causes for the wide- 
spread discontent in America to-day. 
Then, in addition to these economic con- 
ditions, there is a general political uprising 
all over the country against the dishonest 
administration of the people’ s affairs, both 
in business and in politics.” 

“Ves, there is that,” assented Mr. Bierce. 

“Now, I believe that the reason why 
David Graham Phillips, Lincoln Steffens, 
Miss Tarbell, and Ray Stannard Baker 
write what they do for the magazines,” said 
Mr. Hunter, “is not because they happen 
to see something which nobody else sees 
but because magazine editors begin to real- 
ize that they must supply information upon 
something in which the entire nation is in- 
ierested. So far as I can see, the whole 
thing comes down to this: There is a pre- 
vailing impression throughout this country 
that our republican institutions are being 
debauched; that there is domination of our 
legislatures by a growing industrial and 
economic power; that this power is crush- 
ing the people into poverty, and at the same 
time is taking away their liberties. I think 
there is a feeling that a few are becoming 
the masters of the people’s destinies.” 

“T fully agree with Mr. Hunter,” said 
Mr. Hillquit. “The evil exists. Now the 
socialists say the way te cure it is to abolish 
the cause.” 

“T don’t see,” remarked Mr. Bierce, 
“that there is any remedy for this condition 
which consists in the rich being on top, or, 
rather, the sharpest being on top. They 
always will be. The reason that men are 
poor—this is not a rule without exception— 


is that they are incapable. The rich become 
rich because they have brains.’ 

“That’s very convincing from a liter- 
ary projetarian,” said Mr. Hunter, laughing. 

“Every man seeks to escape manual 
labor,”’ Mr. Bierce continued; “that is his 
great object in life. It does not happen that 
many are happier than are we who work 
with our heads, but they don’t want to labor 
with their hands. With due regard to many 
exceptions, the laboring men are incapable. 
If they were not, they would no longer be 
laboring men. Now Ww hat can you do?” 
“On that theory,” said Mr. Hillquit, 
John D. Roc kefeller III is a born genius 
indeed, and James Hazen Hyde is a great 
man, 


“ 


Bierce: Where you tind a man who is both 
selfish and clever, that man will prosper. 
Where you find a man who is selfish but not 
clever, he won’t prosper. You can't help that; 
it’s so everywhere. 

Hitteuir: That theory does not seem to be 
borne out by history. 

Bierce: If you meet a man sweeping the 
streets and ask him a question, you don't ex- 
pect to get an answer in very good English. 
If you ask him about current events, you 
don’t expect him to know very much about 
them. 

HitLtouit: It seems to me that is the result 
rather than the cause of his poverty. It is 
evidence of the fact that that man didn’t have 
the advantages of education; but it is no 
proof against his natural intelligence. 

Bierce: But, my dear sir, all the men in 
this country have virtually the same opportu- 
nities—if you don’t consider their capacities. 

Hunter: No, not the child who is under- 
fed, nor the child of the insanitary tenement, 
nor the child-slave of the factories. 

Bierce: There are exceptions of course, 
and the deficiencies of the fathers are visited 
on the children. 

HuntTER: Those exceptions apply to per- 
haps ten million persons. 

HitLguit: Our society is based on wage- 
labor; it must always maintain a large army 
of workingmen, and consequently the mar- 
gin that can rise above the working class is 
very small. There is mighty little room on 
top. 

Bierce: As a matter of fact, ninety per 
cent., if not ninety-nine per cent., of the 
wealthy men of this country were once poor, 
the sons of poor men. 

Hittouit: I don’t know whether that is 
true; I am not ready to admit it. But that is 
not the question. Has a majority of the 
poorer classes ever risen to superior rank? 

Bierce: A man.born in poverty is a man 
born with a lack of brains, as a rule. 

Hunter: Well, sir. { have lived a good 
part of my actual thinking life in settlements 
among poor people. Now, I don’t find that 
there is any lack of brain power there. For 
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man of my own age. I had specialized in 
economics in college, but when I talked with 
him on economic questions, | found he had 
read more extensively and more intelligently 
than I. I was no match for him whatever 
He was distinctly above the average well 
educated college youth. 

Bierce: You can cite individual instances, 
of course. But you give me an individual in 
stance, and I can match it with an individual 
instance on my side, so nothing can be settled 
that way 

Hunter: Well, then, let's get down to gen 
eral principles. Take, here in America, the 
two million children—survivors of several 
million children—who have lived in insani 
tary tenements and have had poor and in- 
sufacient food throughout childhood; take 
them out of school at the time of adolescence, 
when their soul is being born, when they are 
beginning to think of the higher things, the 
spiritual things; put them into factories, 
mines and shops for the rest of their natural 
life as wage-laborers and practically as wage 
slaves: now are those two million chil 
dren—— 

Bierce: They are not condemned for life; 
they can get out. Now don't understand me 
as defending that system, of course 

Hunter: I thought you were defending 
poverty. 

Bierce: Oh, not at all. I wish I could 
abolish it. I only say it 1s inevitable and in- 
curable. Nothing touches me more than pov 
erty; I have been poor myself. I was one of 
those poor devils born to work as a peasant 
in the fields; but I found no difficulty in get 
ting out of it. 

Hunter: You were not born in an indus- 
trial district 

Bierce: | was born of people who lived, a 
little later, in the wilds of the “far West,” 
where we had to grub out a very difficult 
living. And if you take the Congressional 
directory and look up the biographies of the 
senators and representatives who may be 
considered of some distinction, you will be 
astonished to see how many of them come 
from that class. 

Hunter: A thousand men in eighty mil- 
lions 

Bierce: Oh, in “ Who’s Who in America” 
there are more than sixteen thousand names 
of more or less notable men and women. 
Look at their biographies, you will find that 
most of them came up from poverty. 

Hittguir: You must consider the fact that 
all these men were brought up at a different 
time and under different conditions. You 
take the conditions that exist to-day, and 
what do you find? A population of several 
million workingmen, their children, regard 
less absolutely of the mental aptitudes, bound 
out to work in factories before school age 
has expired. Now, then, assuming that some 
of them, say fifty per cent., have good natu- 
ral abilities, how will that work out? 

Bierce: They will run away. 

Hunter: Not all of them can run away. 


instance, I knew one poor, sweated tailor, a 
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Here Mr. Hillquit made some extended 
remarks, in which he said that it was im- 
possible to-day for the individual working 
man, with primitive tools, to compete with 
the large factories, while some fifty years 
ago it might have been perfectly easy for any 
enterprising man to set up in business. He 
could not do it now. 

“ Of course he can’t,” replied Mr. Bierce; 
“but he can go into their service and rise 
according to his abilities. Capitalists are 
anxious to pay salaries of fifty thousand dol- 
lars and one hundred thousand dollars a 
year. Mr. Cassatt, president of the Penn- 
svlvania Railroad, began as a brakeman. 
Three-fourths of the presidents of the rail 
roads began in a similar way. Mr. Schwab, 
who is building a six-million-dollar resi 
dence on Riverside Drive, was a salesman 
in a Pittsburg grocery.” 

“Napoleon had a way of stirring his 
recruits to action,” said Mr. Hillquit. ‘“ He 
would say, ‘Every one of you common sol- 
diers has a marshal’s staff in your knapsack.’ 
It was an excellent argument, and the poor 
fellows served and tried their best. But asa 
matter of fact there was room for only a 
few marshals, while the great majority of 
the army were condemned to remain pri 
vates forever.” 

“Whatever [am worth,” said Mr. Bierce, 

or whatever my employer thinks I am 
worth to him, I shall get, and he will pay 
it cheerfully. It is true that the great mul- 
titude of employees never get more than 
a certain small and possibly insufficient 
salary. But what would those men do 
working for themselves? They would not 
make a living at all.” 


Hitteuit: In other words, you believe that 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller are great 
benefactors, and save thousands from ruin 
preventing them from conducting business for 
themselves ? 

Bierce: Not through any philanthropic mo 
tive; it works out that way, in practice 

Hittguit: But what we socialists say is 
that we have reached a point, or we a 
rapidly approaching a point, wher ' 
collectively is well able to take care of itself, 
and does not any more require the benevo 
lent protection of capitalists. I don’t admit 
that it is the capitalist who directs industry 

BiercE: What would they do without the 
brains? They can’t build a pig-shed if left 
alone. 

Hunter: But capitalists don’t carry on in 
dustry—they hire managers and superintend 
ents to do it. How important is it to us to 
have some four thousand multimiilionaires 
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who may go to Europe, or up in balloons, 
and industry would go on without them? 
The industries are carried on by employed 
men. Why should capitalists be permitted, 
as, for instance, those who own the coal 
fields, to take, in a few years, from the peo- 
ple some eighty millions of dollars, not by 
virtue of their brains, but by the power of 
their monopoly? 

Bierce: I don’t say they should. 

Hunter: That is your argument. Why 
should not the brain and manual workers 
own and control industry, as they now man- 
age and build up industries by their labor? 

31ERCE: Why don’t the hundreds of thou- 
sands of policy holders in the insurance com- 
panies put in honest men, as they are em- 
powered to do by law? They haven’t sense 
enough. 

Hunter: Well, sir, how important do you 
conceive William Waldorf Astor to be to the 
city of New Yor? He lives in London; but 
he and his family extract from the people of 
New York interest on, let us say, four hun- 
dred million dollars a year. Is he that valu- 
able to the community? Is this because of 
his extraordinary brains? 

Bierce: Let us admit that he is not impor- 
tant and ought to be eliminated. Now, why 
don’t they eliminate him? What I mean is 
this: If the oppressed workingmen 

Hunter: Don't consider only the oppressed 
workingmen, but say all workingmen, brain 
workers as well as manual workers. 

Bierce: In this country every man has a 
vote. If he is not satisfied with conditions 
as they are, why doesn’t he change them? If 
the workingmen and the poor are in the ma- 
jority, why don’t they get together? Because 
they haven't sense enough. They can have 
any laws or any system they want. 

Hunter: In other words, the ordinary 
American hasn’t brains or sense enough to 
govern himself, but he is perfectly able to 
govern and control the livelihood of other 
men. 

Bierce: No, I don’t think you can get all 
the conditions of this question into the four 
corners of an epigram. They are too big, 
they won’t go in. 

Hittguit: Ah, Mr. Bierce, do you know 
what you’ve done? You have proved the 
theories of socialism from a to z. If you just 
look at the consequences of your statement, 
you will find that you are not only a good 
deal of a socialist, but that if you are con- 
sistent you should join the Socialist party. 
You admit that a small minority of our popu- 
lation own practically all of our national 
wealth, while the majority of the producers 
depend upon them for their very lives. And 
you say further that the workingmen of this 
country have it within their power to change 
these conditions by means of organization 
and the ballot. Now that is exactly what 
we socialists contend, and we are trying to 
educate the workingmen to a realization of 
these things, to develop in them the sense 
they are as yet lacking. 

Bierce: The general idea among the sons 
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of discontent is that the prosperous are dis- 
honest and the unprosperous cre honest. If 
that is so, abolition of poverty is a nefarious 
business. 

Hittguit: My dear sir, that is not our 
idea at all. We say the present system makes 
thieves of men who are inherently honest and 
good. If we place society in a position where 
every man is given equal opportunities, where 
he is not bound to exploit others in order to 
succeed or submit to exploitation himself, the 
incentive for dishonesty and graft of every 
description will disappear. 

31ERCE: I wish I had a hope of heaven as 
large as your hope of that. It is absolutely 
impossible and almost unthinkable. 

Hunter: Now as between rich and poor, 
if you take the children of the poor and 
transplant them into the loveliest possible 
surroundings, with opportunities for educa- 
tion and training, those children will de- 
velop into remarkably strong children phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally. If you take 
the children of the rich and transplant them 
to the slums, into the conditions surrounding 
the workshops and the mines, you will have 
the same type of children that exists there 
now. There’s the whole contention. Isn't it 
possible for society to surround its children 
with a better environment and give them 
something like equality of opportunity? 

BiercE: Why, no! It’s no more possible 
than it is to pull down the moon. I think it’s 
very strange that you people who recognize 
the difference in dogs and horses and know 
you can’t make a retriever out of a bulldog, 
nor a race horse out of a roadster, don't 
recognize the differences in the human race. 

Hunter: I agree with you—there is a vast 
difference among human beings; but I should 
like to give every person on this earth an 
opportunity to develop the best that is in him. 
Environment and opportunity mean nearly 
everything to the mass of mankind, although 
I admit the exceptionally good and powerful 
person cannot be kept down and the excep- 
tionally bad and weak person cannot be kept 
up. 

Bierce: For the others, I don’t care a rap 
whether they are kept down. I don’t believe 
in the greatest good to the greatest number 
—it seems to me perfect rot. I believe in the 
greatest good to the best men. And I would 
sacrifice a thousand incapable men to elevate 
one really great man. It is from the great 
men only that the world gets any good. 
What do we owe to the artisans who laid 
the stones of the Parthenon? What to the 
gaping Athenians who stared at Plato? 

Hittouit: You don’t know to-day how 
many Shakespeares nor how many Dantes 
are perishing in the mines and factories. 


The debaters then took up the subject of 
socialism, in the course of which Mr. Bierce 
asked, “Do you socialists propose to give a 
high education to each member of the com- 
munity ?” 

“We consider,”’ was Mr. Hillquit’s reply, 
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“that education should be accessible to 
every member of the community alike.” 

“And the highly educated man—do you 
think he will do your dirty work, clean 
sewers, and black boots ?”’ 

“T think we have dispensed with menial 
occupations in the last few years about 
seventy-five per cent. Plumbing has helped 
for one thing, and many other things are 
being done to the same end. We can easily 
conceive of a system of civilization that will 
do away with street-cleaning in our present 
primitive fashion. But why should we 
worry about the ‘dirty work’ of the future ? 
There is so much dirty work in every sense 
of the word done at present.” 

“The man who does that at all, do you 
believe he will rank in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens with those who do not?” 
asked Mr. Bierce. 

“There was a time when a man who en- 
gaged in any useful occupation was looked 
down upon,” said Mr. Hillquit. 

“Tsn’t it so to-day? Do you consider the 
waiter here your equal ?”’ 

“That is really not the question. I do not 
consider the occupation of the insurance 
grafter more honorable than that of the 
hotel waiter. If this man should happen to 
be my equal in culture, I certainly will treat 
him as my social equal.” 

“Then, if he is, will he continue to be a 
waiter ?”’ 

Hunter: Talk about objectionable work. 
When all the land was owned by a few and 
the rest of mankind were in the position of 
menial laborers, every man who worked was 
looked down upon. To-day nearly everyone 
works or thinks he works, and the worker is 
respected. 

Bierce: I have never known a rich man 
who did not work twice as hard as I do. I 
would not change places with any one of 
them. 

Hittguir: Do you really think the “ hard- 
rorkine ” canitali : mo socially ncef 
ty capitalist is doing socially useful 
Hunter: And do you suppose, if the pres- 
ent capitalistic system goes on, and a dis- 
tinctly leisure class develops, that it will not 

look down upon those who labor? 


The questions were not answered. The 
subject of a possible revolution was soon 
introduced. 

“T haven’t any doubt,” said Mr. Bierce, 
“that a revolution is coming in this country, 
Which may or may not be suppressed. It 
will be a bloody one. I think that is the 
natural tendency of a republican govern- 
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ment. Undoubtedly we have to go over the 
whole Paris régime again and again.” 

“Republican government!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Hunter. “ Tsarism has brought a bloody 
revolution.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Mr. Bierce. 

“ And a dictator will bring revolution.” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Bierce. 

“The people alone are unconquerable.” 

“The people are always doing. silly 
things,” said Mr. Bierce. “They sail in 
and shed a lot of blood, and then they are 
back where they were before.” 

“You think civilization has not accom- 
plished anything in recent years?’’ asked 
Mr. Hillquit, smiling. 

“Tt has accomplished everything,” was 
Mr. Bierce’s ready reply; “but it has not 
made humanity any happier. Happiness is 
the only thing worth having. I find happi- 
ness in looking at poor men in the same way 
that I do in looking at the ants in an ant- 
hill. And I find happiness in looking at the 
capitalist. I don’t care what he does, nor 
what the others do. It pleases me to look at 
them. Each man is concerned only in his 
own personal happiness.” 

“ Do you think so ?”’ asked Mr. Hunter. 

“Yes. You say it isan unselfish thing, if I 
see a beggar starving and I have a loaf of 
bread and give it to him and go hungry my- 
self. You say it is a noble, generous action. 
Not at all. I find happiness in giving that 
man bread, and the purpose of the giving is 
my own happiness. I should be unhappy 
if I did not.” 


Hunter: Mr. Bierce, I gather from your 
gray hairs that you are a contemporary of 
John D. Rockefeller. 

BiERcE: Yes, sir. 

Hunter: And I should say you were on a 
par with him in cleverness. 

31ERCE: I think him a damned fool in some 
ways. 

Hunter: And yet by some legerdemain he 
has managed to get in his lifetime a billion 
dollars. 

Bierce: Do you think I couldn't do that? 
Why, I see a thousand opportunities around 
me all the time for making money. I might 
be willing to take the trouble, but I don’t 
want the money. 

Hunter: Neither does anyone else. But 
the power Rockefeller wields is a menace to 
republican institutions. You wouldn’t like to 
have his police come and tell you what to do 
and what not to do, would you? 

Bierce: I never have had that experience. 

Hittouit: Mr. Bierce, I have been trying 
to make out just on what points we differ. 
It seems to me that we practically agree on 
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the fundamental points. We have all agreed 
that there is a state of discontent. 

Bierce: Certainly. There always has been, 
by the way. 

Hittguit: Yes; and the time has now 
come when we can assume the control of our 
own affairs, take upon ourselves the manage- 
ment of our own industries, and create a so- 
cialistic state. 

31ERCE: It will be from the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

Hunter: You think there will be a revolu- 
tion, Mr. Bierce? 

Bierce: It looks that way. All govern- 
ments have come down one way or another. 
The tendency of all government is to perish. 
There is no stability of states. 

Hititguit: Yes, every state or social or- 
ganization always makes room for another, 
but in every case it is a higher type of civili- 
zation which takes the place of the one which 
has disappeared. 

Bierce: We call it higher. Perhaps our 
predecessors would not call it higher. 

Hittouir: What we call higher is a state 
of society living a fuller life and combining 
all the achievements of its predecessors. We 
don’t admit that there is any incurable social 
malady. We socialists never contend that the 
present state of civilization is the worst. Im- 
provement is going on all the time. Now we 
have reached a certain stage, and we want to 
make the next step. We call that socialism. 

BrercE: Just a delightful species of opti- 
mism. 

Hittguit: But fully justified by the lessons 
of the past. We do not proclaim an earthly 
paradise. Socialism isn’t anything absolutely 
new—it’s merely an improvement on existing 
conditions. Do you think that whatever is to 
come is to come by revolution, by a violent 
outbreak of the populz ition ? 

Bierce: That is the way it looks to me now 
—as if we should have that violent outbreak. 


Whether it is going to succeed in establish- 
ing a new order of things or be put down 
with grapeshot, I don’t know. 

Hitiguit: But, my dear sir, a violent revo- 
lution is not in the socialistic programme. 
We propose to reconstruct society on a more 
equitable basis, and we propose to accomplish 
this by lawful and peaceable means. If a vio- 
lent conflict should ever be precipitated, it 
will be the class in power that will cause it. 
Violence has ever been the weapon of the 
minority; the majority does not need it, and 
we socialists do not expect to see our ideal 
realized before we have gained the support 
of the majority of the people. 

Bierce: That’s what you say, but it doesn’t 
look so to anybody but yourselves. It seems 
to me that your position is inconsistent. 
Formerly the socialists and anarchists were 
diametrically opposed to each other. The 
anarchists didn’t stand for any law at all, 
while the socialists were in favor of law for 
everything; and now you are pooling issues 
with each other. 

Hittguit: You and many others may think 
so, but those who do think so do not under- 
stand our philosophy. The socialist has noth- 
ing in common with the anarchist. It is the 
capitalist who is pooling issues with the 
anarchist. Both show the same tender re- 
gard for the “personal liberty” of the citi- 
zen; both are solicitous for the “rights” of 
the individual as against those of the state, 
for the rights of the minority as against those 
of the majority; both proceed on the humane 
doctrine: “Each one for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost”; and the last re- 
sort of both is violence. 

Socialism, on the other hand, stands for the 
subordination of individual whim and pleas- 
ure to the common welfare, for the codpera- 
tion of all human beings toward the advance 
of the race, for the greatest good to all man- 
kind. 


The Toiler 


BY FRANCESCA DI MARIA PALMER 


Every morn at the foot of the hill 

I begin the climb anew, 
And upward [ roll my stone until 

The night comes down, and the dew, 
While still far off gleams the mountain crest 

Through a path of tangled rue. 
Clasping the stone close to my breast, 

I’m hopeful the dark night through ; 
But arms grow weary and henake grow chill, 
The stone rolls backward whither it will, 
And every morn at the foot of the hill, 

I begin the climb anew. 
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The Girl and tihhe Gun-Fighter 


BY ELEANOR GATES 


Jllustrated $y 


S3OU can plug a’ Injun, an’ 
} kick a dawg, an’ take a club 
<{ to a mule; but when it’s a 
gal, an’ a feller thinks a 
turrible lot of her, an’ she’s 
so all-fired skittish he can’t 
manage her, an’ so eludin’ 
he can’t fin’ her no two 
times in the same _ place, 
Bienes what’s he goin’ t’ do? Wal, 
they ain’t no reg’lar way of proceedin’— 
he’s got t’ blaze his own trail. 

But Hank Shackleton couldn’t, an’ that 
was the hull trouble. Course, you might 
say it wasn’t none of our funeral. But it 
was—when the ‘lection of a sheriff come 
t’ depen’ on it. 

Hank ’d been engaged two year; his 
picture an’ hern was side by side in his 
maw’s photograph album; the day ’d been 
ixed on *bout forty-’leven times, an’ us 
Diamond-O boys ’d bought for a weddin’ 
present one of them stylish turntable ding 
usses that has ‘bottles for salt an’ pepper 
an’ vinegar an’ stuff. But that was all the 
good it done. Hank never landed his 
lady. When it ’d come right t’ the point, 
she’d balk. An’ folks got t’ sayin’ that if 
he ever did make the hitch-up she’d jump 
her traces. 

Hank was sech a darned nice cuss every 
body shore felt sorry for him. He was 
editor of the Briggs City ‘‘ Eye-Opener,” 
y’ know, an’ the only one that ’d never 
been laid up for repairs ’count of some 
thin’ he’d put in his paper. W’y, he 
didn’t even pack a gun. He toted a smile 
though, so winnin’, by jingo! that he could 
coax the prairie dawgs right outen they 
holes! An’ he had a han’shaxe that was 
hung on a hair trigger. W’at’s more, he 
was on the level, smart ’s a steel trap, 
an’ white clean through. 

But when it come to Jess Holliday, he 
was a softy, an’ that little muggins could 






twis’ him right ’roun’ her finger. She 
was a caution, that gal! One minnit, 
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she’d look as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth; the nex’, she’d be cuttin’ up some 
other an’ leadin’ Hank a’ awful 
chase. Palaver for him till he didn’t know 
if he ahossback; then gala 
vantin’ off with some Albuquerque dude 
or that critter Walker from Goldstone, 
leavin’ pore Hank high an’ dry. Wal, if 
y’ ast me, w’at she needed blame 
good whalin’! 

The first six months after she promised 
herself t? Hank we seen him git to lookin’ 
anxious; then, we seen him change an’ 
look sad; then, we seen he was discouraged. 
*Bout that time, folks stopped sayin’,.‘‘ It’s 
a-comin’, Christmas,” an’ begun t’ 
y, “It’s a-comin’; the Shackleton 
weddin’.” It got the pore feller plumb 
off his cabeza, an’ it was then he took t’ 
tanglefoot. 


dido or 


was afoot or 


Was a 
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Say, 


Now, a-course, that was bad for the 
paper, awful bad. It’d show up, say, 
this week, O. K. far’s advertisements ¢o, 
but the news skurse as hen’s teeth. Then 


it wouldn’t come out for a month of Sun- 
days, whilst Hank lickered up till he plumb 
spilled over. But after a’ extry big tankin’, 
he’d stop for a spell, jus’ wored out, or 
stone broke. An’ another ‘ Eye-Opener” 
‘d rise t’ the top, full on the one side, where 
a story’s allus printed, but the opp’site 
page lookin’ like somethin’ ’d hit it. The 
town made ’lowances, natu’lly, likin’ 
Hank so much, an’ didn’t chalk nuthin’ 
agin him—till that sheriff ‘lection. 

We needed the ‘“‘Eye-Opener” then. 
An’ the way Hank was actin’ come home 
t’? roost with ev’ryone of us. It’s this 
way, y’ savvy: They’s jus’ two papers 
in this county —Hank’s an’ the Gold- 
stone ‘‘Tarantula.”” Hank’s allus has its 
man up, an’ the ‘‘ Tarantula” has another. 
An’ the paper that can crow the loudest 
for its candidate, an’ tell how many kin’s 
of a swine the other feller is, w’y, it wins. 

Now, it don’t matter much t’ a passel of 
cow-punchers who’s President of the United 
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States or who’s gov’ner of the terrytory. 
But you can bet you’ bottom dollar it 
counts who’s sheriff. If you git a frien’ 
‘lected, you can breathe easy when you 
have a little mix-up; if you don’t, w’y 
you git ‘lected t’ the calaboose. 

An’ here was Hank in no shape t’ make 
any kin’ of a fight, an’ things all outen 
kilter gen’ally. Them was days, I can 
tell y’, when we seen little ol’ Briggs City 
eatin’ the shucks, the ‘‘Tarantula”’ gittin’ 
the las’ word, an’ a Goldstone man cab- 
bagin’ the office. All ’count of a frisky 
female. 

You oughta’ seen the jayhawk that was 
put up agin our man! Say! he didn’t know 
beans when the bag was open! It was 
that Walker. His name shore fit him, 
’cause he couldn’t ride a hoss for cold 
potatoes. But he was the kin’ that gals 
think is a looker, an’ he allus stood ace- 
high at a dance. Lately, he’d been more 
pop’lar than ever. When we had_ that 
little set-to with Spain, Walker hiked out 
to the Coast, an’ didn’t show up again 
till after the Californy boys come home 
from Manila. Then, he appeared, wearin’ 
a’ army hat, an’ chuck full of all kin’s of 
stories *bout the Philippines, an’ how he’d 
been in turrible fights. That got the girls 
travelin’ after him two-forty. W’y, they 
was all a-goin’ with him, seems like 
even t’ Jess Holliday. 

We didn’t want him for sheriff, y’ bet 
you’ boots. He wasn’t no frien’ to us 
Briggs City boys any more’n we was to 
him. An’ then, we didn’t b’lieve that 
soldier han’-out. Y’ know, we had a 
little bunch of fellers from this section that 
went down t’ Cuby with Colonel Roose- 
velt an’ chased the Spanish some. Wal, 
y’ never heerd them crowin’ ’roun’ ’bout 
what they done. An’ this Walker, he 
blowed too much t’ be genuwine. 

“Tf he’s ‘lected sheriff, it’s goin’ t’ be 
risky business gittin’ into a argyment 
with anybody,” we all says. ‘Wal, rope 
Shackleton,” advises Doc ‘Trowbridge, 
‘‘an’ le’ me administer some hoss linyment 
t’ put him on to his laigs.” 

This was right when ’lection excitement 
was risin’ plenty, an’ the ‘‘Tarantula”’ was 
sayin’ that Bergin, our sheriff that we 
wanted re’lected, was a slouch, an’ so low- 
down he’d eat sheep, an’ sech a blame 
poor shot he couldn’t hit the side of a barn. 
Course, we wanted Bergin t’ go over to 


Goldstone an’ give ’em a sample of his 
gun-play that ’d interfere with the printin’ 
of they one-hoss sheet. But Bergin said 
it was no use—the editor in question was 
a-wearin’ a -sheet-iron thing acrost his 
back an’ his front, an’ had to use a screw- 
driver t’ take off his clothes. 

We Briggs City boys seen we was in a 
right serious fix. Somethin’ ’d have t’ 
be done. An’ one day we made for the 
council tent. We got t’gether in the depot 
waitin’-room (the most respectable spot 
we could pick), an’ after workin’ our jaws 
some, an’ goin’ over the sittywation fr’m 
start t’ finish, come t’ the conclusion that 
the hull business depended on the “Eye- 
Opener.” So we took a pointer from Doc 
Trowbridge an’ organized a ’lection com- 
mittee. No dues, no by-laws, no chair- 
man. But ev’ry blame one of us a sergeant- 
at-arms with orders t’ keep Hank Shackle- 
ton outen the saloons. ’Cause w’y? If 
he could buck up, an’ marry that Jess 
Holliday, he’d stay straight an’ go t’ gittin’ 
out the ‘‘Eye-Opener.” An’ Briggs City 
’d git the sheriff. 

‘“Gents,”? says Monkey Mike, ‘‘things 
is desp’rate. If Walker gits in, we’ll have 
a nasty deputy sheriff sent up here t’ cross 
us ev’ry time we make a move. We got 
t’ work, gents. You know how J feel. By 
thunder! Bergin treated me square all 
right over that ‘Sic’ ’em’ Andrews fuss.” 
(Y’ see, Mike’s a grateful little devil, if he 
does ride like a fool Englishman.) 

Then come my turn. ‘You-all don’t 
realize,” I says, “‘that we got a gol-darned 
hard job on our han’s. Jess Holliday’s 
had Hank sober an’ she’s had him drunk, 
an’ neither way don’t suit her. Now, 
she’s frien’ly with this feller Walker. She 
thinks he’s awful brave, an’ han’some, an’ 
she’s got the idear that he’s one of them 
romance heroes y’ read ’bout. Wal, if 
Hank’s goin’ t’ git her, we got t’ give him 
a chanst t’ be a hero. An’ I move we go 
into secret session for ten minutes, cuttin’ 
out whiskey whilst the session lasts, an’ 
put our haids t’gether.” 

’Bout an hour, an’ we was lined up ’long- 
side Dutchy’s bar—celebratin’. 

Minnit Briggs City knowed of our com- 
mittee, we got pop’lar. All the nice 
wimmen liked Hank, an’ they wanted t’ 
see him helped some. But we shore got 


a black eye with the saloons—’count ol 
till we 





shuttin’ off the Shackleton trade 
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give our word that we punchers ’d make 
up for the loss. (An’ that was a promise, 
I tell y’!) Then, we got things t’ workin’ 
quic k. Monkey Mike hunted up Hank 
an’ drug him home, an’ the pore cuss didn’t 
git another swalla of forty-rod that week. 

By Sunday, he was kam an’ had a’ 
appetite. Then three of us sergeant-at- 
arms happened down t’ his shack. Bill 
Rawson was there a’ready, keepin’ him 
comp’ny. An’ first thing y’ know, we 
was handin’ that editor of ourn great big 
slathers of straight talk. 

‘Oh, I know w’at you been a-doin’,” 
savs Hank. ‘An’, boys, I’m grateful 
, But le’ me tell you that you-all 
The fac’ is, I begun t’ 
But— 


yes, Lam. 

was a little off. 

drink hard jus’ to git Jess scairt. 
she don’t scare.” 

His face was as long as you’ arm. ‘‘ An’ 
if she’d treat me white,” he goes on, ‘‘w’y, 
I’d go back t’ takin’ water at the railroad 
tank with the Santa Fee ingines.” 

“Wal, Hank,” I says, ‘‘I don’t believe 
she’s chalked it agin you. But pack no 
more loads, m’ son, pack no more load. 
You’ll git her discouraged, an’ she’ll up 
an’ marry that Walker.” (He sit up.) 
“Go tosee her t’-day an’ t’-morrow an’ the 
nex’ day, an’ keep it up. An’ whilst you 
do that, try t’ git out another ‘ Eye-Opener.’ 
The lit’rary standin’ of Briggs City is at 
stake, an’, Hank, we jus’ got t’ have our 
sheriff re’lected.”’ 

“You dead right,” he says. ‘I'll see 
Jess pronto, an’ I'll git up a’ issue of the 
‘Opener’—only you boys ’Il have t’ help 
some on the news part. I don’t re- 
member much that’s been a-happenin’ 
lately.” 

Things looked cheerfuler. But we soon 
seen they was a long, ]-o-n-g way fr’m 
bein’ perfec’. Jess didn’t jump at the 
idear of marryin’ straight off, an’ Hank 
was bluer’n all git out. We kep’ him sober 
a week. Then he got away fr’m us. Re- 
sult, the ‘‘ Eye-Opener” missed connections 
again. The “Tarantula” had a _ long 
write-up "bout that Walker, callin’ him 
“brave ex-soldier an’ future sheriff of this 
county.” An’ only ten more days ’fore 
‘lection! 

“Boys,” I says t’ that Briggs City bunch, 
“it’s root hog or die. We got t’ play that 
hero card.” 

Nex’ evenin’ Shorty Brainerd hit town. 
Shorty’s thai Texas bad man you read 
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‘bout, b-a-d as they make ’em, tough as 
bull beef, an’ a gun-fighter for further 
orders. He looks like a dude, an’ when he 
walks ’roun’ they ain’t no pistol visible 
on him. But he’s loaded all right—got 
’em under his belt in front, where the bot- 
tom of his vest hides ’em. He’s put lots 
of fellers t’ sleep with their boots on, ves, 
ma’am, an’ he’s so blamed fancy with his 
shootin’ that he can drive a two-penny nail 
into a plank at twenty yards ev’ry bit as 
good as a carpenter. 

The ‘lection committee was at the train 
t’ meet him, an’ we took him into the 
waitin’-room an’ explained jus’ how things 
was. ‘“‘Y’ see, it’s vomance we want, 
Shorty,” I says t? him when he’d heerd 
our plan; ‘“‘romance that’ll beat that mili- 
tary trick all holler.” 

“But, thunder!” says Shorty, shakin’ 
his haid, “I don’t like this idear of bein’ 
arrested—I ain’t never ‘lowed no man to 
arres’ me.” 

‘““Now, now,” chips in Bill Rawson, 
“they ain’t goin’ t’ be nuthin’ serious bout 
it.” 

“Wal, O. K.,” agrees Shorty, lookin’ 
awful dubious though; ‘‘say when—an’ 
Ill crease his lef’? arm.” 

Later on, me an’ Buckshot Milliken goes 
over t’see Hank. ‘* That Shorty Brainerd’s 
in town,” we says t’ him. ‘“ Hope you'll 
give the blame hoodlum a roas’ in you’ 
paper. We don’t want him loafin’ ’roun’.” 

‘“*Oh, he’s all right,” says Hank. ‘‘W’at 
you got agin him?” 

Rotten luck—wal, don’t it go t’ show! 

But Shorty was up t’ his job, an’ so 
things begun t’ look encouragin’ anyhow. 
The ‘‘Eye-Opener” had a piece in it ’bout 
him that plumb rubbed him the wrong 
way. It read that he was a ‘‘distinguished 
Texas citizen who is well known in these 
parts.” 

Shorty got madder’n blazes *bout that. 
Went tearin’ ’roun’ town like he was 
cracked, pullin’ up the sidewalks an’ 
cussin’ somethin’ awful. He said Hank 
was hintin’ that the Panhan’le was on to 
him an’ he’d be blasted if he liked that 
word ‘“‘distinguished”’ a little bit. 

‘Pll ‘distinguish’ Shackleton,” he says. 
‘“He’s gone an’ advertised I’m here. An’ 
some of them foxy Texas officers ’Il be 
after me. Darn his hide, I'll learn him 
t’ shoot off his mouth when it ain’t loaded!” 
It was remarkable how that story got 
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scattered. I tol’ it to Jess Holliday my- 
wself. ‘An’ y’ know,” I says, “‘whenever 
Shorty Brainerd’s in hollerin’ distance of 
a town you can shore bet some one’s goin’ 
t eat) burt.” 

That was romance all right, an’ Jess, 
she looked a little nervous ’bout it. But 
she jus’ said, “Oh, I reckon Hennery can 
take care of hisself.””. Then off she goes 
to a dance at Goldstone! 

Wal, next day the committee made up 
its min’ t’? ae’. ‘Jess Holliday ’ll be at 
the pos’-office for mail right after Number 
g comes in,” I reminds the boys. ‘I'll 
see that Shorty’s on time. The res’ of 
you can tend t’ Hank.” 

This was in the mornin’ that we was 
talkin’, Number 9 wasn’t due till 5:08. 
Say! how that day drug! 

But all good things comes t’ an’ en’— 
as the feller said when he was strung up 
on a rope. An’ Number g come lopin’ 
into the depot when she couldn’t help 
herself no longer. We was all on han’ 
a-course, some of the boys talkin’ t’ Hank 
jus’ outside the pos’-office, an’ the res’ of 
us keepin’ Shorty comp’ny. None of us 
was feelin’ what you’d call dandy. ‘‘We 
might a-give the gal a few drops outen 
that black bottle Dutchy keeps under his 
bar,” grumbles Bill Rawson. ‘‘Then we 
could ’a’ got her hitched t’ Hank ’fore she 
knowed it—an’ prevented all this business, 
w’ich like as not won’t work.” 

‘The parson wouldn’t ’a’ stood for that,” 
says ‘‘Hair-Oil” Johnson. ‘‘He’d refuse 
t’ tie the knot.” 

“Tt’s a hard proposition t’ 
any way y’ look at it,” I says. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ says Bill; ‘‘Jess is comin’!” 

We looked south, an’ seen the Holliday 
buckboard steerin’ our way. Jess was in 
it, lookin’ awful perky in a white dress an’ 

But she wasn’t alone—a man 
It was that 


buck agin 


a red tie. 
was a-sittin’ byside her. 
Walker! 

**An’ they’s fools that say we don’t have 
no sech thing as luck,” whispers Shorty, 
spittin’ in his han’ an’ drawin’ a weapon. 

Then, by thunder! quicker’n you could 
say Jack Robinson, things begun to go 
like one of them excitin’ theater plays. 
Jess drove up, Walker stepped off the buck- 
board an’ give her his han’. Jus’ at that 
minnit, Hank walks toward the gal from 
the far en’ of the platform. An’ as she 
stood at the haid of her hoss, kinda waitin’ 


for him t’ come up, Shorty Brainerd lef’ 
us an’ starts toward Hank. 

“Come on,” he yells, “you blankety 
blank blank skunk. Yow’ han’s ain’ 
mates an’ you’ feet don’t track, an’ I’m 
goin’ t’ plumb lay you out!” 

‘“Defen’ you’self,” hollers Monkey Mike, 
tryin’ t? make Hank take a gun (that wasn’t 
loaded). 

Hank wouldn’t take it—but he stood up 
t? Shorty like a man. ‘‘W’at 
craw?” he ast. 

‘W’y oop!” 
fly. 

Pore Hank, he doubled up like a jack- 
knife an’ went down kerflop, an’ more’n 
one of us was actu’lly scairt for a minnit. 
Half a dozen got ’roun’ him quick. Brain 
erd drawed his other gun an’ went backin’ 
off, coverin’ us all the time an’ warnin’ 
us not t’ mix in. 

An’ Jess—she ketched Walker by the 
arm an’ pointed at Shorty. ‘‘Grab that 
man!” she screeched. 

Wal, Walker was a paleface. He give 
jus’ one look at Shorty—then he ducked 
behin’ the hoss. Brave military man? 
Oh, punk! 

But, quick as a wink, Jess snatched her 
buggy whip, run straight up to Shorty, an’ 
give him a turrible lick! 

It was Bergin interfered. He come up 
then, opportoon as you could ast, an’ took 
the hull thing in like lightnin’. ‘Sur- 
render!” he orders. An’ ’thout turnin’ a 
hair, puts the bracelets on Shorty! 

Jess come runnin’ toward Hank then, 
in’ the lection committee had t’ git a 
move on. Rawson stopped her, tellin’ 
her she musn’t cry or nuthin’, an’ that Doc 
Trowbridge was sent for. An’ whilst he 
helt her back, the res’ of us carried Hank 
into the hotel, tied up his arm an’ un- 
dressed him. Then, we hauled down the 
curtains, put a wet towel ’roun’ Hank’s 
forrid, an’ stood in a bunch at the foot of 
his bed. 

“‘Shucks!” says Hank, from his piller. 
“Tm all right. Let me up, you blamed 
fools.” 

That minnit Monkey Mike run the par- 
son in, an’ the parson put out a han’ t’ 
make Hank be still. ‘“‘My dear frien’,” 


’s in you ? 


yelled Brainerd, an’ le’ 


he says, “I’m sorry this happened.” An’ 
he was so darned worried lookin’ that 
Hank thought somethin’ was wrong with 
him, an’ he lay quiet. 
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PORE HANK, HE DOUBLED UP LIKE A JACKKNIFE AN’ WENT DOWN KERFLOP 
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Nex’ the door opened an’ in come Jess. 
The room was so dark she couldn’t see 
much jus’ at first. So she stepped closter, 
walkin’ soft, like she didn’t want to jar 
no one. 

‘““Oh, Hank!” she says, tearful, an’ 
stooped over him. We turned our backs, 
an’ heerd a soun’ like a cow pullin’ her 
foot outen the mud. 

Then she turned t’ us. “Is he hurt 
bad ?” she ast in a whisper. 

‘““We don’t know exac’ly,” says Monkey 
Mike, edgin’ ’tween her an’ Hank an’ 
puttin’ one han’ over his mouth so’s he 
couldn’t talk none. 

“Oh, boys!” she says, like she was 
asting us t’ forgive her. 

It shore was a solemn deathbed scene. 
The parson was standin’ back agin the 
wall, his chin on his bosom; Hank was 
chawin’ the fingers offen Mike, an’ the 
bunch of us was standin’ t’gether, laughin’ 
into our hats fit t’ sprain our faces. 

“Oh, boys!” says Jess again. 

Isteps upt’ her. “Jess,” I says, “‘they’s 
one thing that you can do that’d be a 
mighty big comfort t’ pore Hank.” 

“Wat is it, Alec?” she says, earnest as 
the devil. “Vl do anythin’ for him.” 

‘Marry him, Jess,” I says, ‘‘an’ try t’ 
nuss him back t’ health again.” 

She wasn’t skittish no longer; she was 
so tame she’d ’a’ et right outen my hand. 
**Parson,” she says, an’ goes toward him. 
*Will—will you marry Hank an’ me 
now ?” 

‘““Gladly,” says the parson, ‘“‘if he is 
able t’ go through the ceremony.” 

Hank sit up, plumb amazed. ‘‘ Marry!” 
he says. 

But ’fore he could git any more out, I 
wunk at him—yard. 

An’ then, he tumbled. 

“Able,” he says, leanin’ back, faint- 
like, an’ rollin’ his eyes fine, ‘‘wal, Vll— 
Pil try.” 

Jess come up an’ took his han’. An’ 
with the ‘lection committee lookin’ on, 
the parson up an’ hitched ’em! 

It didn’t take long. Jus’ as it was done, 
in come Billy Trowbridge. 

‘Oh, Doctor,’ says Jess, 
husband!” 

Husband—oh, maw! 

“Til do all I can,” says Billy. 

We was made t’ go out, a-course, an’ 
we waited in the barroom. Jess an’ the 
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parson went t’ the parlor. Pritty soon, 
we heard her a-callin’ us, an’ we filed in 
t’ see w’at was the matter. Billy was with 
her, smilin’, an’ shakin’ her han’. 

“Boys,” he says t’ us, “‘you’ll be glad t’ 
hear that Hank’ll pull through O. K. 
The bullet jus’ took a little piece outen 
his arm.” 


Jess an’ the station agent got out the 
**Eye-Opener” nex’ day, an’ the way 
they tol’ ’bout that shootin’ scrape made 
mighty good readin’—our ‘‘brave Sheriff” 
arrestin’ the bad man single handed, an’ 
mister soldier hero duckin’ t’ save his skin. 
Wal, a-course, after a week of that, you 
know how the ‘lection panned out! 

But that bad man! The night follerin’ 
the mix-up, when I went down t’ the 
cooler t’ turn him loose, he was the sores’ 
critter I ever seen. 


(fill it in the worse you can think of —he 
was beefin’ somethin’ awful), ‘‘you fel- 
lers rung in a col’ deck on me. Thunder 
ation! I feel like two-bits in a fog. T’ 
think I was stood out in the open like a 
blamed pilgrim an’ hosswhipped by a 
woman! W’y didn’t y’ tell me w’at I was 
comin’ up agin?” 

“Crimini jinks!” I says, ‘‘d’ you s’pose 
if we ever could ’a’ tol’ w’at Jess Holliday 
was a-goin’ t’ do, we’d ’a’ had t’ have you?” 

He didn’t say nuthin’, jus’ went ‘long 
snortin’. An’ I wasn’t sayin’ much neither. 

Pritty soon we come up t’ the Junction, 
jus’ in time t’ flag the Overlan’. An’ 
then I seen by the haidlight that he wasn’t 
mad no more, but was smilin’, as if to 
hisself. ‘‘Say,” he says, lookin’ back 
towards Briggs City, ‘“‘she had san’ all 
right!” 

““That’s so,” I answers. 

When the train stopped, he didn’t make 
no move t’ climb aboard. ‘‘Darned if I 
wouldn’ like t’ have a try at managin’ a 
spunky gal like that myself,” he begins 
agin, kinda wistful. Then one han’ went 
down an’ begun pettin’ the butt of a gun. 
Of a suddent, somethin’ joyful seemed t’ 
hit him. ‘“‘By jingo!” he says, all ex- 
cited, “‘if she was a widda—” 

‘““Widda!” 

‘“Now look a-here,” 
hired you t’ ten’ t’ polytics.” 
bet I rushed him onto a car! 


I breaks in, “‘we 
An’ you 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY IS ONE OF THE DELIGHTS OF THE WOMEN OF THE CIRCUS. THEIR 
ALBUMS ARE VERITABLE MINES OF WORLD-WIDE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Social Side of the Circus 


BY KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN 


T chanced that as I dropped 
from the rear platform of the 
red ‘‘sleeper” wherein I had 
spent the night, together 
with forty performers, rang- 
ing in circus prominence 
from a lad who rode a 
jumping pony among the 
‘“‘hippodrome events” to an 
incline rider who received 
one thousand dollars each week for an 
act that required three and one-half seconds 
in its accomplishment, a woman stepped 
down from the platform of the sleeper 
ahead. The equestrian director had named 
me to her at the conclusion of the per- 
formance the afternoon before, so, as I 
caught up with her, I asked, 

“Are you walking to the lot?” 

“Yes,” she replied simply, but I thought 
I detected a note of embarrassment in her 
voice, 
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“May I accompany you?” I inquired. 

She hesitated an instant, then, nodding, 
said, “If you care to.” 

Until we had left the siding, where the 
sixty cars of the five circus trains stood 
glistening under the sun of an early August 
morning, the young woman said nothing 
further; but as we came out into the street 
she seemed to pluck up her courage. 

“Perhaps you do not understand,” she 
began, ‘“‘that I am the only ‘lone woman,’ 
as it were, with the show.” 

Her voice was low and cultivated. 

It was only two days since I had ‘joined 
out,” in the circus vernacular, and I was 
a bit puzzled. I confessed as much as we 
walked on. 

“Every other girl with the show is work- 
ing either with one of her parents or her 
husband or at least a brother; but I am 
alone. The rules are very rigid, you 
know.” 
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But I did not know, quite, and begged 
her to tell me what rules she referred to. 

“Tf you haven’t noticed thus far you 
will before long that I always walk to and 
from the lot alone. If I were to allow any 
of the single men with the show to walk 
with me, to carry this’”—she held out her 
little seal traveling-bag—‘‘I would first be 
warned, and for a second offense would 
be fined ten per cent. of my salary.” 

She smiled up at me, ingenuously, and 
nodded her head with vigor. ‘And for 
the third offense,’”? she added, “I should 
very probably be discharged.” 


CHILDREN OF THE 


“So that is wy you were inclined to 
dismiss me when I caught up with you?” 
I said. 

She blushed very prettily and nodded. 
“You see I cannot afford the fine.” 

Then I told her why I was with the 
show—for the purpose of learning just 
such phases of circus life as she had given 
me in a little way—and assured her that 
I should make it my business the instant 
the directing manager appeared to explain 
to him my walk with her from the cars. 

“T wish you would,” she said; “and if 
you don’t mind I’d a little rather you 
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would leave me now; the other performers 
might not quite understand.” 

She was still a little uncomfortable and 
I acted upon the suggestion. Thereafter 
for the period of my visit to the circus she 
never more than nodded to me when we 
met on the lot of a morning, or when I 
passed her in the cook tent. 

However, the incident, slight though it 
was, gave me something of an idea how 
rigid are the rules of conduct as enforced 
among the people of a great American 
circus. 

And the fact, as stated to me by herself, 





CIRCUS AT PLAY 


that this girl—she could not have been 
more than twenty-four—was, among the 
one hundred and fifty women of the show, 
the only one unaccompanied by a _hus- 
band, father or brother, suggested to me 
a line of investigation along the social 
side of the circus that promised to result 
in data that might prove disillusioning as 
well as interesting to the general reader. 
And that the general reader is more or less 
interested in the circus, which with the 
exception of negro minstrelsy is the only 
genuinely American type of entertain- 
ment, had clearly been proved by the fact 
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that, since the beginning of the 
season in April, the show had ex- 
hibited to upward of twenty-four 
thousand persons daily. 

It is safe to say that fully ninety 
per cent. of circus performers, 
whether equestrians, aérialists or 
acrobats, are foreign born. I re- 
call the answer made me by a little 
English trapeze performer whom I 
asked why this should be the case. 

“TI dare say,” he said, “it is 
because your country is so young, 
Generally,” he explained, as I ex- 
pressed surprise, ‘‘we come of a 
long line of performers. Take our 
own case, for instance; that is, my 
brother’s and sister’s and my own. 
For six generations to our knowl- 
edge our ancestors have been per- 
formers of various kinds. So we 
have always. been in the business 
you see. And I dare say there 
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TENDING A BROKEN ARM 





will be American-born cir- 
cus performers of the first 
rank two hundred~ years 
hence. I am quite sure 
that any facility my brother 
and sister and myself pos- 
sess in our work is, funda- 
mentally, an inheritance.” 

Perhaps there is some- 
thing in the young English- 
man’s explanation of the 
reason why all our circus 
people are foreigners. And 
one is in@lined to wonder 
if the same might hol 
good in the case of mu- 
seum and side-show midg- 
ets. Oddly enough nearly 
all these little people spring 
from Austrian stock; in- 
deed Vienna has for many 
years been looked upon by 
circus agents as the capi- 
tal of Lilliput. 

That the family is the 
circus unit may in great 
measure explain the really 

















IN THE ‘‘ CONNECTION ”"—OPEN SPACE BETWEEN DRESSING-QUARTERS AND PERFORMANCE TENT. 


A PLACE FOR RECREATION AND 


high level of morality among these people 
who, that we may receive a new sensation, 
twice each day from April until November 
take their lives in their hands. Of course 
the very nature of their work precludes any- 
thing like dissipation. To the men and 
women who work aloft on trapeze or bar, 
to those who have won reputations as 
ground-tumblers and bareback riders, even 
the simplest of so-called bad habits are 
foreign. Were you to take breakfast in 
a cook tent of a morning you would see 
fully eighty per cent. of the performers in 
these classes shun coffee as they might 
poison. Each will have his bottle of milk. 
Perhaps a little tea will be drunk with the 
breakfast and again in the dressing-tent 
later—between the afternoon performance 
and supper time if the performer be of 
English birth—but coffee, never. So far 
as the commoner alcoholic drinks are con- 
cerned I venture the assertion that the 
circus performer is more temperate by 
far than the average man engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. And even in the matter 
of smoking there is less among the three 
hundred and fifty people comprising the 
acting force of a certain great American 
circus than there is in the usual boys’ 
school having a like number of pupils. 
Perhaps, however, if those holding this 
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opinion were told that the circus per- 
formers are always glad when Sunday 
comes, they might be charitable enough 
to conclude, and properly, that this is due 
to their desire to attend church. I recall 
one Sunday with the circus when the only 
church in a tiny town where the show was 
billed to exhibit on the following day, was 
filled to the doors with such a congrega- 
tion as the good minister’s eyes had never 
beheld before. If I were to say what the 
collection totaled that morning the reader 
would smile; but that it was a goodly 
amount the aged minister understood, for 
at the end of the service he came down 
from the pulpit and, mingling among his 
extraordinary congregation, held out to 
right and left the warm hands of welcome 
and of fellowship. 

Apropos of the moral make-up of the 
circus man IJ recall this little incident, per- 
haps slight in itself, but, so at least it seems 
to me, none the less significant. 

Across the aisle from my berth in one 
of the performers’ sleepers, was that oc- 
cupied by the two young Englishmen above 
referred to. One Sunday morning early, 
after a hot and stuffy night, I was emerg- 
ing from my berth when the curtains of 
the boys’ berth fell apart. There in their 
pajamas lay two of the highest salaried 
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trapeze performers ever brought to this 
country, reading from their well-thumbed 
Testaments. They gave me a cheery nod; 
that was all. And later I learned that 
both the young men, whose deep affection 
and care for their sister, an equilibrist, were 
patent to the most casual observer, were 
members of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew, and that somewhere on the blouses 
of their tights when they were drawn to 
their apparatus up at the top of the tent, 
were fixed the little red crosses of the 
order. 

If the circus be a family or rather a 
community of families, there must of 
course be children. Perhaps it is sad- 
dening to contemplate the lives of little 
ones with the show; yet there are few 
children better loved by their “neighbors” 
than are the boys and girls of the circus. 
I recall a tiny lad perhaps ten years old 
who is the ever-present sunshine of one 
of the great circuses. Dressed in red 
tights just like his father’s and his older 
brother’s, but wearing a curly flaxen wig 
to give him the appearance of a girl, he 
goes aloft afternoon and evening to where 
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the trapeze hangs invitingly from the top 
of the tent. And there, above a safety 
net, high in the air, he is tossed back and 
forth from father to brother as they hang 
heads down, swinging far from the flying 
bars. 

I came upon the bright-eyed little chap 
in the dressing-tent one afternoon just 
before supper. He was playing checkers 
on a folding board spread upon a blue 
property chest. His opponent was a dark- 
eyed little maid of ten whose part in the 
performance was necessary to the success 
of the carrying act of her father and 
mother, who are bareback riders. She 
looked up and nodded as I seated myself 
on a camp stool beside the blue chest. 
And in another instant she had ‘ cornered” 
Tommy and the game was done. 

“Tommy,” I said to the lad, ‘how does 
it feel to be tossed about away up there 
in the air? Aren’t you ever afraid?” 

Little Margaret laughed; as for Tommy 
he regarded me with distinct wonder. 

“*Fraid of what?” he asked. 

“That you might fall.” 

Margaret laughed again. 
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“Do you suppose my father or my 
brother would let me fall?” 
And he said it in a way that ended 
further inquiry along that line at once. 
‘And do you both go to school in the 
winter?” I asked. 
“Oh, yes,” Margaret made haste to re- 
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ply. ‘‘Tommy’s in the fifth reader and 
soam I. We go in the winter always and 
we have lessons in the car, too. Tommy’s 
father hears his lessons in the morning 
three days every week. He practices the 
other days; don’t you, Tommy ?” 

“Uh-huh,” Tommy replied. 

And then, hand in hand, we all went 
across the lot to the cook tent, for Tommy 
had spied the red flag which meant that 
supper was ready. Really they were quite 
like other children; indeed their work as 
performers was still play to them. Mar- 
garet was always ready to enter the ring 
with her father and mother long before 
the dappled horses were there; and as for 
Tommy, when the music that sifted into 
the dressing-tent from the “big top” 
apprised him that in just a few minutes he 
would go up, he was wont to give expres- 
sion to all the signs of childhood impatient 
for its pleasures. 

But what, you ask, are the interests of 
circus people apart from the day’s work? 
They are as broad as are the interests of 
other men and women. The foreigners, 
who may this year be having their first 
experience of America, are obtaining im- 
pressions of our country and our com- 
mon life that, owing to the fact that they 
see so much of the country and its people 
from day to day, must of necessity be largely 
educational. And the experiences, humor- 
ous, tragic, thrilling, that most circus peo- 
ple have at some time in their lives under- 
gone, make of them, when they fall into 
a reminiscent mood, quite the most enter- 
taining people I have ever known. In the 
dressing-tent of a morning, when the 
men are unpacking their wardrobe trunks 
and, between stitches upon a fractured 
tight-leg, have a moment to themselves, 
the visitor may hear tales that for interest 
and the dramatic quality rise vastly su- 
perior to the short stories of our profes- 
sional fictionists. A clown may tell the 
story of an elephant stampede in New 
Orleans, as a clown once told it me; and 
the head animal man, a broad-shouldered, 
cheery-eyed giant who long since lost his 
voice from shouting commands to _half- 
tamed beasts, may “go the clown one 
better” with the old tale of the entire 
menagerie that was upset one summer 
day in a mountain town of Idaho by a 
rampant elephant. And quite as likely 
as not, one of the wcemen on the other side 
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cf the canvas wall, who has heard the 
stories the while she whirred her little 
hand sewing-machine, which is a_neces- 
sary adjunct to every feminine performer’s 
outfit, will shout that her experience in 
Java when she was there “in ’92 with the 
Bill Jarvis show” was far more thrilling. 
Some of the best stories I have ever heard 
have been told 
me by women of 
the circus the 
while they went 
on with their em- 
broidery in the 
shade of the 
dressing-tent,the 
bustling life of 
the show eddy- 
ing about us. 
For the wom- 
en of the circus 
are women. 
Their interests 
apart from their 
work are pre- 
cisely the inter- 
ests of other 
women. The 
bearded lady, 
who is the owner 
of a splendid 
farm in Mich- 
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operated by her father the while she 
travels the country over as a “freak,” 
may drop into the dressing-tent of an 
afternoon just before supper for a cup of 
tea with the Russian acrobats, who must 
have their tea, rain or shine, precisely as 
though they were at home and attached 
to the permanent Imperial Circus of St. 
Petersburg,  in- 
stead of being a 
single cog in the 
complex ma- 
chinery of an 
American tour- 
ing show. And 
mostly the wom- 
en of the show 
talk of “‘home.” 
More often than 
not that home is 
in Paris,London, 
or Berlin, though 
there are Ameri- 
can equestrians 
who maintain 
ring barns in 
New England 
where during the 
winter months 
they materialize 
new acts evolved 
during the sea- 
son on the road. 
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THE 


For the circus performer, man, woman, or 
child, must ever be up and doing, else he 
may find himself superseded by some one 
else who has been. However, success or 
failure, whichever it may be, this one rule 
holds good, proved perhaps by its rare 
exceptions: Once of the circus, always 
of it. The leading equestrienne of to- 
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day, bright, charming, 
graceful, may, ten years 
hence, be the woman 
who drives the “four- 
abreast” in the Roman- 
chariot races. The 
superlative aérialist of 
to-day may in a decade 
bea clown with a trained 
pig. Only when the 
manager says, on a day 
of gloom, ‘Charley ” 
(or “Amy,” as the case 
may be), “‘there’s noth- 
ing for you next sea- 
son,” does the old circus 
man or woman retire. 
And the place of retire- 
ment seldom is a city. 
Rather it is a little spot 
in the country. 
Precisely for the rea- 
son that the family is 
the social unit of the circus, is there 
caste in the little world of the sawdust 
rings. When first I became acquainted 
with the life of the circus I marveled that 
the performers should invariably walk 
to and from the trains and the lot. ‘‘ Why,” 
I asked my friénd, “when the distance is 
great, do they not clamber upon the box 
beside the driver of a ten-horse team, 
He looked at me with wondering 
surprise; and then he told me that there 
was not a performer with the show who 
would not trudge through five miles of 
mud rather than share the seat of a ‘‘ wagon 
man.” Caste, an arbitrary caste, is as 
well known to the circus as it is to the 
outer world. Odd as this may seem it is 
not an instinctive affair with the circus 
people themselves. It is maintained by 
the directorate. It is a part of the system 
of the circus, a phase of the discipline 
without which the big top which greets 
our eyes afar off as we wend lotward, 
could never be erected. And nowhere 
are the lines of the circus caste more 
apparent than in the cook tent, where 
thrice daily owner, manager, and loneliest 
’ostler eat, though apart and with dif- 
ferent service. But the food is the same— 
the soup comes from the one kettle, and 
the forty-cent-a-pound coffee -is drawn 
from the one tank. When one has ice 
cream and strawberries so do all the rest. 
For everyone must be well fed, the laborer 
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because he works harder while he is work- 
ing than any other laborer on earth, the 
performer because he is, more likely than 
not, a five-hundred-dollar-a-week man and 
therefore in a position to demand that he 
be well fed. Moreover, every periormer 
is “laid out,” as the 
vernacular has it, in the 
hotels of the Sunday 
towns. This is done so 
that at least once a 
week that five-hundred- 
dollar solo trapezist 
may experience the in- 
effable joy of sleeping 
ina real bed in a room 
that is all his own, and 
that he does not have 
to pay for. 

This perhaps leads 
to the inquiry, What do 
circus people do with 
their money? They 
spend it and save it, 
just as you and I do, 
when we have it to 
spend or to save. I 
know a man who was 
under contract with 
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a great circus last year at a salary of 
eight hundred dollars a week and who 
allowed his salary, with the exception of 
ten dollars drawn weekly, to accumulate 
in the ticket wagon until he had four 
thousand dollars lying there. Then he 
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bought a draft and mailed it to his bank 
of deposit in London, England. Another 
performer worth five hundred dollars a 
week told me it was a rare week on the 
road that necessitated the expenditure on 
his part of more than seven dollars. The 
balance was banked. ‘Such thrift  sur- 
prises you, and well it may. But I have 
said that all the men and women of the 
circus know the dangers that confront them 
daily. And knowing them they prepare 
for them. A fall, a broken spine—yet 
there must be money for the old father. 
A plunge, a limp form in the ring carried 
hurriedly back to the dressing-tent where 
the show physician feels the pulse, listens 
at the naked breast, and slowly shakes his 
head, saying, “Cover him, boys; it’s all 
over”—but a widowed mother must not 


want. A wheel from that rumbling chariot 
flies off, a woman’s body is flung like a 
wet rag through the air, it strikes a blue 
quarter-pole, twists about it, then drops 
to the earth—but there must be money 
for the little son who will ride on, in an 
instant, astride a jumping pony. The 
people of the circus do know these things; 
they know them all too well, and that is 
why the money is saved for those whose 
bread depends upon the hardness of a 
forearm muscle, the clearness of an eye, 
or the quickness of a brain. And it is 
this knowledge that, to one who may know 
the circus from being with it though not 
of it, casts a pall over the life, a pall through 
which the sun, shining, falls dead and 
lusterless upon the tinsel trappings of the 
show. 
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Im the Days of the Comet 
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THE GREEN VAPORS 


CHAPTER THE SECOND—THE AWAKENING—(CONTINUED) 


Synopsis: The previous instalments deal with happenings in England just before the Great 
Change, when a huge comet is threatening to come in contact with the earth. In addition to hard 
times and general discontent with existing social conditions, England has gone to war with Germany. 
The narrator, William Leadford, has become a socialist through the influence of his friend Parload. 
This move leads to the breaking of Leadford’s engagement to Nettie Stuart. The young man still 
loves the girl, and when she elopes with Edward Verrall, the son of her father’s employer, he follows 
the couple to a resort on the East coast. Here he attempts to kill the lovers with his revolver. But 
the shots go wild, and just then the earth, coming into the comet’s path, is enveloped in a gas which 
renders every living being unconscious. This state lasts a few hours. The narrative continues with 
the amazing effect of the gas, which brings about the Great Change. 


Ill 


yLCTURE to yourself what 
happened between the print- 
ing and composing of the 
copy of the “New Paper” 
that lies before me now. It 
was the first newspaper that 
was printed upon earth after 
the Great Change. It is 
pocket-worn and _ browned, 
“A 23 made of a paper no man ever 
intended for preservation. I found it on 
the arbor table in the inn garden while I 





was waiting for Nettie and Verrall, before 
that last conversation of which I have pres- 
ently to tell. As I look at it all that scene 
comes back to me,and Nettie stands in her 
white raiment against a blue-green back- 
ground of sunlit garden, scrutinizing my 
face as I read. 

It is so frayed that the sheet cracks along 
the folds and comes to pieces in my hands. 
It lies upon my desk, a dead souvenir of the 
dead ages of the world, of the ancient pas- 
sions of my heart. I know we discussed 
its news, but for the life of me I cannot 
recall what we said, only I remember that 
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Nettie said. very little, and that Verrall for 
a time read it over my shoulder. And I 
did not like him to read over my shoulder. 

The document before me must have 
helped us through the first awkwardness 
of that meeting. 

But of all that we said and did then I 
must tell in a later chapter. 

It is easy to see the ‘“‘New Paper” had 
been set up overnight, and then large 
pieces of the stereo plates replaced sub- 
sequently. I do not know enough of the 
old methods of printing to know precisely 
what happened. The thing gives one an 
impression of large pieces of type having 
been cut away and replaced by fresh 
blocks. There is something very rough 
and ready about it all, and the new por- 
tions print darker and more smudgily than 
the old except toward the left, where 
they have missed ink and indented. A 
friend of mine, who knows something of 
the old typography, has suggested to me 
that the machinery actually in use for the 
‘““New Paper” was damaged that night, 
and that on the morning of the Change, 
Banghurst borrowed a neighboring office— 
perhaps in financial dependence upon him 
—to print in. 

The outer pages belong entirely to the old 
period. The only parts of the paper that 
had undergone alteration, were the two 
middle leaves. Here we found, set forth 
in a curious little four-column oblong of 
print, WHAT HAS HAPPENED. This cut 
across a column with scare headings be- 
ginning, - ‘Great Naval Battle Now in 
Progress. The Fate of Two Empires in 
the Balance. Reported Loss of Two 
More——” 

These things, one gathered, were be- 
neath notice now. Probably it was guess- 
work, and fabricated news in the first in- 
stance. 

It is curious to piece together the worn 
and frayed fragments, and reread this dis- 
colored first intelligence of the new epoch. 

The simple, clear statements in the re- 
placed portion of the paper impressed me 
at the time, I remember, as bald and 
strange, in that framework of shouting, bad 
English. Now they seem like the voice 
of a sane man amidst a vast faded violence. 
But they witness to the prompt recovery 
of London from the gas; the new, swift 
energy of rebound in that huge population. 

The catalytic wave must have caught the 
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place in full swing, in: its nocturnal high 
fever, indeed in a quite exceptional state 
of fever, what with the comet and the war, 
and more particularly with the war. Very 
probably the Change crept into the office 
imperceptibly, amidst the noise and shout- 
ing, and the glare of electric light that made 
the night atmosphere in that place. Even 
the green flashes may have passed unob- 
served there and the preliminary descend- 
ing trails of green vapor seemed no more 
than unseasonable, drifting wisps of Lon- 
don fog. 

If there was any warning for them, it 
must have been a sudden, universal tumult 
in the street, and then a much more uni- 
versal quiet. They could have had no 
other intimation. 

There was no time to stop the presses 
before the main development of green 
vapor had overwhelmed everyone. It must 
have folded about them, tumbled them to 
the earth, masked and stilled them. My 
imagination is always curiously stirred by 
the thought of that, because I suppose it is 
the first picture I succeeded in making for 
myself of what had happened in the towns. 
It has never quite lost its strangeness for 
me that when the Change came, machinery 
went on working. I don’t precisely know 
whythat should haveseemedsostrange to me, 
but it did, and still, to a certain extent, does. 
One is so accustomed, I suppose, to regard 
machinery as an extension of human per- 
sonality, that the extent of its autonomy the 
Change displayed came as a shock to me. 
The electric lights, for example, hazy, 
green-haloed nebula, must have gone on 
burning, at least for a time; amidst the 
thickening darkness the huge presses must 
have roared on, printing, folding, throwing 
aside copy after copy of that fabricated 
battle report with its quarter column of 
scare headlines, and all the place must have 


still quivered and throbbed with the 
familiar roar of the engines. And _ this 


though no men ruled there at all any more! 
Here and there beneath that thickening 
fog, the crumpled or outstretched forms 
of men lay still. 

A wonderful thing that must have seemed, 
had any man had, by chance, the power 
of resistance to the vapor, and could he 
have walked amidst it. 

And soon the machines must have ex- 
hausted their feed of ink and paper, and 
thumped and banged and rattled emptily 











THAT AWAKENING WENT ABOUT THE EARTH. IT CAME TO EVERYONE. NEAR ME, AND 
FOR THE TIME QUITE FORGOTTEN BY ME, VERRALL AND NETTIE WOKE—WOKE 
NEAR EACH OTHER 
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amidst the general quiet. Then, I sup- 
pose, the furnaces failed for want of stok- 
ing, the steam pressure fell in the pistons, 
the machinery slackened, the lights burned 
dim, and came and went with the ebb of 
energy from the power station. Who 
can tell precisely the sequence of these 
things now? 

And then, you know, amidst the weaken 
ing and terminating noises of men, the green 
vapor cleared and vanished; in an hour, 
indeed, it had gone, and it may be a breeze 
stirred and blew and went about the earth. 

And then came the first flush of morning, 
the first rustlings of the revival. Perhaps, 
in that office, the filaments of the lamps 
were still glowing, the machinery was still 
pulsing weakly, when the crumpled, booted 
heaps of cloth became men again and 
began to stir and stare. The chapel of the 
printers was, no doubt, shocked to find 
itself asleep. Amidst that dazzling dawn 
the ‘New Paper” woke to wonder, stood 
up and blinked at its amazing self. 

The clocks of the city churches, one pur 
suing another, struck four. The staff, 
crumpled and disheveled, but with a 
strange refreshment in their veins, stood 
about the damaged machinery, marveling 
and questioning; the editor read his over 
night headlines with incredulous laughter. 
There was much involuntary laughter that 
morning. Outside, the mail-men patted 
the necks, and rubbed the knees, of their 
awakening horses. 

Then, you know, slowly and with much 
conversation and doubt, they set about to 
produce the paper. 

Imagine those bemused, perplexed peo 
ple, carried on by the inertia, of their old 
occupations, and doing their best with an 
enterprise that had suddenly become alto- 
gether extraordinary and irrational. They 
worked amidst questionings, and yet light- 
heartedly. At every stage there must have 
been interruptions for discussion. 


IV 


Then let me give you a vivid little im- 
pression £ received of a certain prosaic 
person, a grocer named Wiggins, and how 
he passed through the Change. I heard 


this man’s story in the post-office at Men- 
ton, when, in the afternoon of the First 
Day, I bethought me to telegraph to my 
The place was also a grocer’s 


mother. 
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shop, and I found him and the proprietor 
talking as I went in. They were trade 
competitors; and Wiggins had just come 
across the street to break the hostile silence 
of a score of years. The sparkle of the 
Change was in their eyes; their slightly 
flushed cheeks, their more elastic gestures, 
spoke of new physical influences that had 
invaded their beings. 

“Tt did us no good, all our hatred,” Mr, 
Wiggins said to me, explaining the emotion 
of their encounter; ‘‘it did our customers 
no good. I’ve come to tell him that. You 
bear that in mind, young man, if ever you 
come to have a shop of your own. It was 
a sort of stupid bitterness possessed us, 
and I can’t make out we didn’t see it be- 
fore in that light. Not so much down 
right wickedness it wasn’t, as stupidity. 
A stupid Think of it!—two 
human beings within a stone’s throw, who 
have not spoken for twenty years, harden 


jealousy! 


’ 


ing our hearts against each other!’ 

“T can’t think how we came to such a 
state, Mr. Wiggins,” said the other, pack 
ing tea into pound packets out of mere 
habit as he spoke. ‘It was wicked pride 
and obstinacy. We knew it was foolish 
all the time.” 

[ stood affixing the adhesive stamp to my 
telegram. 

“Only the other morning,” he went on 
to me, ‘‘I was cutting French eggs. Selling 
at a loss to do it. He’d marked down with 
a great staring ticket to ninepence a dozen 

[ saw it as I went past. Here’s my an- 
swer!” He indicated a ticket. ‘‘ ‘ Fight 
pence a dozen—same as sold elsewhere 
for ninepence. A whole penny down, 
bang off! Just a touch above cost—if that 
—and even then——” He leaned over 
the counter to say impressively, “Not the 


same eggs!” 


5 

““Now, what people in their senses 

would do things like that?” said Mr. 
Wiggins. 

I sent my telegram—the proprietor 
dispatched it for me, and, while he did so, 
I fell exchanging experiences with Mr. 
Wiggins. He knew no more than I did 
then the nature of the change that had 
come over things. He had been alarmed 
by the green flashes, he said, so much so 
that after watching for a time, from behind 
his bedroom window blind, he had got up 
and hastily dressed and made his family 
get up also, so that they might be ready for 
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I REMEMBER HOW ONCE IN CLAYTON CALVINISTIC CHAPEL I SAW—HIS SPOTTY, FAT 
FAC DISTORTED UNDER THE FLICKERING GAS FLARES—OLD PALLET, THE IRON- 
MONGER, REPENT 
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the end. He made them put on their 
Sunday clothes. They all went out into 
the garden together, their minds divided 
between admiration at the gloriousness of 
the spectacle and a great and growing awe. 
They were Dissenters, and very religious 
people out of business hours; and it seemed 
to them, in those last magnificent moments, 
that, after all, science must be wrong and 
the fanatics right. With the grecn vapors 
came conviction, and they prepared to mect 
their God. 

This man, you must understand, was a 
common-looking man, in his shirt-sleeves 
and with an apron about his paunch, and 
he told his story in an Anglian accent that 
sounded mean and clipped to my Stafford- 
shire ears; he told his story without a 
thought of pride, and, as it were, inci 
dentally, and yet he gave me a vision of 
something heroic. 

These people did not run hither and 
thither as many people did. These four 
simple, common people stood beyond their 
back door in their garden pathway between 
the gooseberry bushes, with the terrors of 
their God and his judgments closing in 
upon them, swiftly and wonderfully—and 
there they began to sing. There they stood, 
father and mother and two daughters, 
chanting out stoutly, but, no doubt, a little 
flatly after the manner of their kind 


“In Zion’s Hope abiding, 
My soul in Triumph sings _ 


until one by one they fell, and lay still. 

The postmaster had heard them in the 
gathering darkness, “In Zion’s Hope 
abiding.” 

It was the most extraordinary thing in 
the world to hear this flushed and happy- 
eyed man telling that story of his recent 
death. It did not seem at all possible to 
have happened in the last twelve hours.. It 
was minute and remote, these people who 
went singing through the darkling to their 
God. It was like a scene shown to me, 
very small and very distinctly painted, in a 
locket. 

But that effect was not confined to this 
particular thing. A vast number of things 
that had happened before the coming of 
the comet, had undergone the same trans- 
figuring reduction. Other people, too, I 
have learned since, had the same illusion, a 
sense of enlargement. It seems to me 
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even now that the little dark creature, who 
had stormed across England in pursuit of 
Nettie and her lover, must have been about 
an inch high, that all that previous life of 
ours had_ been an ill-lit marionette show, 
acted in the twilight. 


V 


The figure of my mother comes always 
into my conception of the Change. i 

I remember how, one day, she confessed 
herself. 

She had been very sleepless that night, 
she said, and took the reports of the falling 
stars for shooting; there had been rioting 
in Clayton and all through Swathinglea al) 
day, and so she got out of bed to look. She 
had a dim sense that I was in all such 
troubles. 

But she was not looking when the Change 
came. 

“‘When I saw the stars a-raining down, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘and thought of you out 
in it, [thought there’d be no harm in saying 
a prayer for you, dear? I thought you 
wouldn’t mind that.” 

And so I got another of my pictures— 
the green vapors come and go, and there 
by her patched coverlet that dear old 
woman kneels and droops, still clasping 
her poor, gnarled hands in the attitude of 
prayer—prayer to IT—for me! 

Through the meager curtains and blinds 
of the flawed, refracting window I see the 
stars above the chimneys fade, the pale 
light of dawn creeps into the sky, and her 
candle flares and dies. 

That, also, went with me through the 
stillness—that silent, kneeling figure, that 
frozen prayer to God to shield me, silent 
in a silent world, rushing through the 
emptiness of space. 


VI 


With the dawn, that awakening went 
about the earth. I have told how it came 
to me, and how I walked in wonder through 
the transfigured cornfields of Shaphambury. 
It came to everyone. Near me, and for 
the time, clean forgotten by me, Verrall 
and Nettie woke—woke near each other. 
Each heard, before all other sounds, the 
other’s voice amidst the stillness and the 
light. And the scattered people who had 


run to and fro, and fallen on the beach of 
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In the Days 


the bungalow village, awoke. Thesleeping 
villagers of Menton started, and sat up in 
that unwonted freshness and newness; 
the contorted figures in the garden, with 
the hymn still upon their lips, stirred 
amidst the flowers, and touched each other 
timidly, and thought of Paradise. My 
mother found herself crouched against the 
bed, and rose—rose with a glad, invincible 
conviction of accepted prayer. 

Already, when it came to us, the soldiers, 
crowded between the lines of dusty poplars 
along the road to Allarmont, were chatting 
and sharing coffee with the French rifle 
men, who had hailed them from their care 
fully hidden pits among the vineyards up 
the slopes of Beauville. A certain per- 
plexity had come to these marksmen, who 
had dropped asleep, tensely ready for the 
rocket that should wake the whirr and 
rattle of their magazines. At the sight 
and sound of the stir and human con- 
fusion in the roadway below, it had come 
to each man individually that he could not 
shoot. One conscript, at least, has told 
his story of his awakening, and how curious 
he thought the rifle there beside him in his 
pit, how he took it on his knees to ex 
amine. Then, as his memory of its pur 
pose grew clearer, he dropped the thing, 
and stood up with a kind of joyful horror 
at the crime escaped, to look more closely 
at the men he was to have assassinated. 
“Braves types,’ he thought; they looked 
for such a fate. The summoning rocket 
never flew. Below, the men did not fall 
into ranks again, but sat by the roadside, 
or stood in groups talking, discussing with 
a novel incredulity the ostensible causes 
of the war. 

The officers held their own horses, and 
talked to the men frankly, regardless of 
discipline. Some Frenchmen out of the 
rifle- pits came sauntering down the hill. 
Others stood doubtfully, rifles still in hand. 
Curious faces scanned these latter. Little 
arguments sprang as: “Shoot at us! 
Nonsense! They’re respectable French 
citizens.” There is a picture of it all, very 
bright and detailed in the morning light, 
in the battle gallery amidst the ruins at old 
Nancy, and one sees the old-world uniform 
of the “soldier,” the odd caps and belts 
and boots, the ammunition belt, the water 
bottle, the sort of tourist’s pack the men 
carried, a queer, elaborate equipment. 


The soldiers had awakened one by one, 
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first one and then another. I wonder 
sometimes whether, perhaps, if the two 
armies had come awake in an instant, the 
battle, by mere habit and inertia, might 


not have begun. But the men who waked 
first, sat up, looked about them in astonish- 
ment and had time to think a little. 


Vil 


Everywhere there was laughter, every- 
where tears. 

Men and women in the common life, 
finding themselves suddenly lit and ex- 
alted, capable of doing what had hitherto 
been impossible, incapable of doing what 
had hitherto been irresistible, happy, hope- 
ful, unselfishly energetic, rejected alto- 
gether the supposition that this was merely 
a change in the blood and material texture 
of life. They denied the bodies God had 
given them, as once the Upper Nile savages 
struck out their canine teeth, because these 
made them like the beasts. They de- 
clared that this was the coming of a spirit, 
and nothing else would satisfy their need 
for explanations. And in a_ sense the 
Spirit came. The Great Revival sprang 
directly from the Change—the last, the 
deepest, widest, and most enduring of all 
the vast inundations of religious emotion 
that go by that name. 

But indeed it differed essentially from 
its innumerable predecessors. ‘The former 
revivals were a phase of fever. This was 
the first movement of health, it was alto- 
gether quieter, more intellectual, more 
private, more religious than any of those 
others. In the old time, and more es- 
pecially in the Protestant countries where 
the things of religion were outspoken, and 
the absence of confession and well-trained 
priests made religious states of emotion 
explosive and contagious, revivalism upon 
various scales was a normal phase in the 
religious life. Revivals were always going 
on—now a little disturbance of conscience 
in a village, now an evening of emotion 
in a mission room, now a great storm that 
swept a continent, and now an organized 
effort that came to town with bands and 
banners and handbills and motor cars for 
the saving of souls. Never at any time 
did I take part in, or was I attracted by, 
any of these movements. My nature, al- 
though passionate, was too critical (or 
skeptical if you like, for it amounts to the 
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same thing) and shy to be drawn into these 
whirls; but on several occasions Parload 
and I sat, scoffing, but nevertheless dis- 
turbed, in the back seats of revivalist meet- 
ings. 

I saw enough of them to understand 
their nature, and I am not surprised to 
learn now that before the comet came, all 
about the world, even among savages, 
even among cannibals, these same, or at 
any rate closely similar, periodic upheavals 
went on. The world was stifling; it was 
in a fever, and these phenomena were 
neither more nor less than the instinctive 
struggle of the organism against the ebb 
of its powers, the clogging of its veins, the 
limitation of its life. Invariably, these 
revivals followed periods of sordid and 
restricted living. Men obeyed their base, 
immediate motives until the world grew 
unendurably bitter. Some _ disappoint- 
ment, some thwarting, lit up for them— 
darkly indeed, but yet enough for indis- 
tinct vision—the crowded squalor, the dark 
inclosure of life. A sudden disgust with 
the insensate smallness of the old-world 
way of living, a realization of sin, a sense 
of the unworthiness of all individual things, 
a desire for something comprehensive, 
sustaining, something greater, for wider 
communions and less habitual things, filled 
them. Their souls, which were shaped 
for wider issues, cried out suddenly amidst 
the petty interests, the narrow prohibitions 
of life, “‘ Not this! not this!” A great pas- 
sion to escape from the jealous prison of 
themselves, an inarticulate, stammering, 
weeping passion, shook them. 

I have seen I remember how once 
in Clayton Calvinistic Methodist chapel I 
saw—his spotty, fat face strangely distorted 
under the flickering gas flares—old Pallet, 
the ironmonger, repent. He went to the 
form of repentance, a bench reserved for 
such exhibitions, and slobbered out his 
sorrow and disgust for some indelicacy— 
he was a widower—and indeed I can 
see now how his loose, fat body quivered 
and swayed with his grief. He poured 
it out to five hundred people, from whom 
in common times he hid his every thought 
and purpose. And it is a fact, it shows 
where reality lay, that we two youngsters 
laughed not at all at that blubbering 
grotesque, we did not even think the dis- 
tant shadow of a smile. We two sat grave 








and intent—perhaps wondering. 
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Only afterward and with an effort did 
we scoff. 

Those old-time revivals were, I say, the 
convulsive movements of a_ body that 
suffocates. ‘They are the clearest manifes- 
tations from before the Change, of a sense 
in all men that things were not right. But 
they were too often but momentary illu- 
minations. Their force spent itself in jn- 
coédrdinated shouting, gesticulation, tears, 
They were but flashes of outlook. Disgust 
of the narrow life, of all baseness, took shape 
in narrowness and baseness. The quick- 
ened soul ended the night a hypocrite; 
prophets disputed for precedence; seduc- 
tions, it is altogether indisputable, were 
frequent among penitents; and Ananias 
went home converted and returned with a 
falsified gift. And it was almost univer- 
sal that the converted should be impatient 
and immoderate, scornful of reason and a 
choice of expedients, opposed to balance, 
skill and knowledge. Incontinently full of 
grace, like thin, old wine-skins overfilled, 
they felt they must burst if once they came 
into contact with hard fact and sane di- 
rection. 

So the former revivals spent themselves; 
but the Great Revival did not spend itself, 
but grew to be, for the majority of Christen- 
dom at least, the permanent expression of 
the Change. For many, it has taken the 
shape of an outright declaration that this 
was the Second Advent. It is not for me to 
discuss the validity of that suggestion; for 
nearly all of it has amounted to an enduring 
broadening of all the issues of life. 


VIII 


One irrelevant memory comes back to 
me, irrelevant, and yet, by some subtle trick 
of quality, it summarizes the Change for 
me. It is the memory of a woman’s very 
beautiful face, a woman with a flushed face 
and tear-bright eyes who went by me with- 
out speaking, rapt in some secret purpose. 
I passed her when in the afternoon of the 
first day, struck by a sudden remorse, 
I went down to Menton to send a telegram 
to my mother telling her all was well with 
me. Whither this woman went I do not 
know, nor whence she came; I never saw 
her again, and only her face, glowing with 
that new and luminous resolve, stands out 
for me. 

But that expression was the world’s. 
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CHAPTER THE JHIRD—THE CABINET COUNCIL 


YAND what a strange, unprece- 
< dented thing was that cabi- 
yy net council at which I was 
present, the council that was 
held two days later in Mel- 
mount’s bungalow, and 
which convened the con- 
ference to frame the con- 
stitution of the World State. 
I was there because it was 
me to stay with Melmount. 
I had nowhere to go particularly, and there 
was no one at his bungalow, to which his 
broken ankle confined him, but a secre- 
tary and a valet to help him to begin his 
share of the enormous labors that evidently 
lay before the rulers of the world. I wrote 
shorthand, and as there was not even a 
phonograph available, I went in so soon 
as his ankle had been dressed, and sat at 
his desk to write at his dictation. It is 
characteristic of the odd slackness that 
went with the spasmodic violence of the 
old epoch, that the secretary could not use 
shorthand and that there was no telephone 
whatever in the place. Every message had 
to be taken to the village post-office in 
that grocer’s shop at Menton, half a mile 
away. 

So I sat in the back of Melmount’s room; 
his desk had been thrust aside; and I made 
such memoranda as were needed. At that 
time his room seemed to me the most beau- 
tifully furnished in the world, and I could 
identify now the vivid cheerfulness of the 
chintz of the sofa on which the great states- 
man lay just in front of me, the fine rich 
paper, the red sealing-wax, the silver equi- 
page of the desk I used. I know now that 
my presence in that room was a strange 
and remarkable thing, the open door, even 
the coming and going of Parker the sec- 
retary, innovations. In the old days a 
cabinet council was a secret conclave; 
secrecy and furtiveness were in the texture 
of all public life. In the old days every- 
body was always keeping something back 
from somebody, being wary and cunning, 
prevaricating, misleading—for the most 
part, for no reason at all. Almost un- 
noticed, that secrecy had dropped out of 
life. 

I close my eyes and see those men again, 
hear their deliberating voices. First I see 





them a little diffusely in the cold explicit- 
ness of daylight, and then concentrated 
and drawn together amidst the shadow and 
mystery about shaded lamps. Integral to 
this and very clear, is the memory of biscuit 
crumbs and a drop of spilt water, that at 
first stood shining upon, and then sank into, 
the green tablecloth. 

I remember particularly the figure of 
Lord Adisham. He came to the bunga- 
low a day before the others, because he was 
Melmount’s personal friend. Let me de- 
scribe this statesman to you, this one of the 
fifteen men who made the last war. He 
was the youngest member of the govern- 
ment, and an altogether pleasant and sunny 
man of forty. He had a clear profile to 
his clean gray face, a smiling eye, a friendly, 
careful voice upon his thin, clean-shaven 
lips, an easy, disabusing manner. He had 
the perfect quality of a man who had fallen 
easily into a place prepared for him. He 
had the temperament of what we used to 
call a philosopher—an indifferent, that is 
to say. The Change had caught him at 
his week-end recreation, fly-fishing; and, 
indeed, he said, I remember, that he re- 
covered to find himself with his head within 
a yard of the water’s brim. In times of 
crisis, Lord Adisham invariably went fly- 
fishing at the week-end to keep his mind 
in tone, and when there was no crisis, then 
there was nothing he liked so much to do 
as fly-fishing, and so, of course, as there 
was nothing to prevent it, he fished. He 
came resolved, among other things, to 
give up fly-fishing altogether. I was 
present when he came to Melmount, and 
heard him say as much; and, by a more 
naive route, it was evident that he had 
arrived at the same scheme of intention as 
my master. I left them to talk, but after- 
ward I came back to take down their long 
telegrams to their coming colleagues. He 
was, no doubt, as profoundly affected as 
Melmount by the Change, but his tricks of 
civility and irony and acceptable humor had 
survived the Change, and he expressed his 
altered attitude, his expanded emotions, 
in a quaint modification of the old-time- 
man-of-the-world style, with excessive mod- 
eration, with a trained horror of the en- 
thusiasm that swayed him. 

These fifteen men who ruled the British 
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empire were curiously unlike anything 
I had expected, and I watched them in- 
tently whenever my services were not in 
request. They made a peculiar class at 
that time, these English politicians and 
statesmen, a class that has now completely 
passed away. In some respects they were 
unlike the statesmen of any other region of 
the world, and I do not find that any really 
adequate account remains of them. Per- 
haps you are a reader of the old books. 
If so, you will find them rendered, with a 
note of hostile exaggeration, by Dickens in 
“Bleak House”; with a mingling of gross 
flattery and keen ridicule by Disraeli, who 
ruled among them accidentally by misun- 
derstanding them and pleasing the court; 
and all their assumptions are set forth, 
portentously, perhaps, but truthfully, as 
far as people of the ‘‘permanent official” 
class saw them, in the novels of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. All these books are still 
in this world and at the disposal of the 
curious, and, in addition, the philosopher 
Bagehot and the picturesque historian 
Macaulay give something of their method 
of thinking, the novelist Thackeray skirts 
the seamy side of their social life, and 
there are some good passages of irony, per- 
sonal description, and reminiscence to be 
found in the “‘ Twentieth Century Garner”’ 
from the pens of such writers, for example, 
as Sidney Low. But a picture of them as a 
whole is wanting. Then they were too 
near and too great; now, very rapidly, they 
have become incomprehensible. 

We common people of the old time based 
our conception of our statesmen almost 
entirely on the caricatures that formed the 
most powerful weapon in political contro- 
versy. Like almost every main feature 
of the old condition of things these carica- 
tures were an unanticipated development; 
they were a sort of parasitic outgrowth. 
They presented not only the personalities 
who led our public life, but the most sacred 
structural conceptions of that life, in 
ludicrous, vulgar, and dishonorable aspects 
that, in the end, came near to destroying 
entirely all grave and honorable emotion 
or motive toward the state. The state of 


Britain was represented nearly always by 
a red-faced, purse-proud farmer with an 
enormous belly; that fine dream of freedom, 
the United States, by a cunning, lean- 
faced rascal in striped trousers and a blue 
coat. 


The chief ministers of state were 
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pickpockets, washerwomen, clowns, whales, 
one and what not; and issues 
that affected the welfare of millions of men 
were dressed and judged like a rally in 
some idiotic pantomime. A tragic war 
in South Africa, that wrecked many thou- 
sand homes, impoverished two whole lands, 
and brought death and disablement to 
fifty thousand men, was presented as a 
quite comical quarrel between a violent, 
queer being named Chamberlain, with an 
eyeglass, an orchid, and a short temper, 
and “old Kroojer,” an obstinate and very 
cunning old man in a shocking bad hat. 
The conflict was carried through in a mood 
sometimes of brutish irritability and some- 
times of lax slovenliness, the merry pecu- 
lator plied his trade congenially in that 
asinine squabble, and behind these fooleries 
and masked by them, marched Fate, 
until, at last, the clowning of the booth 
opened and revealed—hunger and suffering, 
brands burning and swords and shame. 
These men had come to fame and power 
in that atmosphere, and to me that day 
there was the oddest suggestion in them 
of actors who have suddenly laid aside 
grotesque and foolish parts; the paint was 
washed from their faces, the posing put 
aside. 

Even when the presentation was not 
frankly grotesque and degrading it was en- 
tirely misleading. When I read of Lay- 
cock, for example, there arises a picture of 
a large, active, if a little wrong-headed, in- 
telligence in a compact, heroic body, emit- 
ting that ‘“‘Goliath” speech of his that did 
so much to precipitate hostilities. It tallies 
not at all with the stammering, high-pitched, 
slightly bald, and very conscience-stricken 
personage I saw, nor with Melmount’s 
contemptuous first description of him. I 
doubt if the world at large will ever get a 
proper vision of those men as they were 
before the Change. Each year, they pass 
more and more incredibly beyond our in- 
tellectual sympathy. 

Our estrangement cannot, indeed, rob 
them of their portion in the past, but it will 
rob them of any effect of reality. The 
whole of their history becomes more and 
more foreign, more and more like some 
queer, barbaric drama played in a forgotten 
tongue. There they strut through their 
weird metamorphoses of caricature, those 
premiers and presidents, their height pre- 
posterously exaggerated by political bus- 
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kins, their faces covered by great, resonant, 
inhuman masks, their voices, couched in 
the foolish idiom of public utterance, dis 
guised beyond any semblance to sane hu 
manity, roaring and squeaking through the 


public press. There it stands, this incom 


prehensible, faded show, a thing left on one 
side, and now still and deserted by any 


interest, its many emptinesses as inex 
plicable now as the cruelties of medieval 
Caden the theology of old Byzantium. 
And they ruled and influenced the live 
of nearly a quarter of mankind, these poli 
ticians; their clownish conflicts swayed 
the world, made mirth perhaps, made 
excitement, and permitted—infinite misery. 

I saw these men quickened, indeed, by 


the Change, but still wearing the queer 


clothing of the old time, the manners and 
conventions of the old time. If they had 
disengaged themselves from the outlook 
of the old time they still had to refer back 
to it constantly as a common starting 
point. My refreshed intelligence was equal 
to that, so that I think I did, indeed, see 
them. There was Gorrell-Browning, the 
chancellor of the duchy; I remember him 
as a big, round-faced man, the essential 
vanity and foolishness of whose expression, 
whose habit of voluminous platitudinous 
speech, triumphed absurdly once or twice 
over the roused spirit within. He struggled 
with it, he burlesqued himself, and laughed. 
Suddenly he said simply, intensely—it 
was a moment for everyone of clean, clear 
pain: “I have been a vain and self-indul- 
gent and presumptuous old man. I am 
of little use here. I have given myself to 
politics and intrigues, and life is gone from 
me.” Then for a long time he sat still. 
There was Carton, the lord chancellor, a 
white-faced man with understanding; he 
had a heavy, shaven face that might have 
stood among the busts of the Cwsars, a 
slow, elaborating voice, with self-indulgent, 
slightly oblique, and triumphant lips, and 
a momentary, voluntary, humorous twin- 
kle. “We have to forgive, ” he said. “We 
have to forgive—even ourselves. 

These two were at the top corner of the 
table, so that I saw their faces well. Mad- 
gett, the home secretary, a smaller man 
with w rinkled eyebrows and a frozen smile 
on his thin, wry mouth, came next to 
Carton. He contributed little to the dis- 
cussion save intelligent comments, and 
when the electric lights above glowed out, 
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the shadows deepened queerly in his eye- 
sockets and gave him the quizzical expres- 
sion of an ironical goblin. Next to him 
was that great peer, the Earl of Richover, 
whose self-indulgent indolence had ac- 
cepted the rédle of a _ twentieth-century 
British-Roman patrician of culture, who 
had divided his time almost equally be- 
tween his jockeys, politics, and the com- 
position of literary studies in the key of his 
role. ‘We have done nothing worth 
doing,” he said. ‘‘As for me, I have 
cut a figure!” He reflected—no doubt 
on his ample patrician years, on the fine, 
great houses that had been his setting, the 
teeming race courses that had roared his 
name, the enthusiastic meetings he had 
fed with fine hopes, the futile Olympian 
beginnings. “I have been a fool,” he 
said compactly. They heard him in a 
sympathetic and respectful silence. 

Gurker, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
was partially occulted, so far as I was con- 
cerned, by the back of Lord Adisham. 
Ever and again Gurker protruded into 
the discussion, swaying forward, a deep 
throaty voice, a big nose, a _ coarse 
mouth with a drooping, everted lower 
lip, eyes peering amidst folds and 
wrinkles. He made his confession for 
his race. ‘“‘We Jews,” he said, “have gone 
through the system of this world, creating 
nothing, consolidating many things, de- 
stroying much. Our racial self-conceit has 
been monstrous. We seem to have used 
our ample, coarse intellectuality for no 
other purpose than to develop and master 
and maintain the convention of property, 
to turn life into a sort of mercantile chess 
and spend our winnings grossly. We have 
had no sense of service to mankind. Beauty, 
which is godhead—we made it a_pos- 
session. 

One got a queer impression that except 
perhaps for Gurker or Revel these men 
had not particularly wanted the power they 
held; had desired to do nothing very much 
in the positions they had secured. They 
had found themselves in the cabinet, and 
until this moment of illumination they had 
not been ashamed; but they had made 
no ungentlemanly fuss about the matter. 
Fight of that fifteen came from the same 
school, had gone through an entirely parallel 
education—some Greek linguistics, some 
elementary mathematics, some emasculated 
“science, little history, a little reading 
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in the silent or timidly orthodox English 
literature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. All eight had 
imbibed the same dull gentlemanly tradi- 
tion of behavior; essentially boyish, un- 
imaginative—with neither keen swords 
nor art in it, a tradition apt to slobber into 
sentiment at a crisis and make a great virtue 
of a simple duty rather clumsily done. 
None of these eight had made any real ex- 
periments with life. They had lived in 
blinkers, they had been passed from nurse 
to governess, from governess to preparatory 
school, from Eton to Oxferd, from Oxford 
to the politico;social routine. Even their 
vices and lapses had been according to cer- 
tain conceptions of good form. ‘They had 
all gone to the races surreptitiously from 
Eton, had all cut up to town from Oxford 
to see life—music-hall life—had all come 
to heel again. Now suddenly they dis- 


covered their limitations. 

‘What are we to do?” asked Melmount. 
“We have awakened; this empire in our 
” Tknow this will seem the most 


(To be continued.) 
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fabulous of all the things I have to tell of 
the old order, but, indeed, I saw it with my 
eyes, I heard it with my ears. It is a fact 
that this group of men who constituted the 
government of one-fifth of the habitable 
land of the earth, who ruled over a million 
of armed men, who had such navies as man- 
kind had never seen before, whose empire 
of nations, tongues, peoples still dazzles in 
these greater days, had no common idea 
whatever of what they meant to do with 
the world. They had been a government 
for three long years, and before the Change 
came to them, it had never even occurred 
to them that it was necessary to have a 
common idea. ‘There was no common idea 
atall. That great empire was no more then 
a thing adrift, an aimless thing that ate ard 
drank and slept and bore arms, and was 
inordinately proud of itself because it hid 
chanced to happen. It had no plan, 10 
intention; it meant nothing at all. And 
the other great empires adrift, perilously 
adrift like marine mines, were in the self- 
same case. 


ler Garden 


BY CHARLOTTE BECKER 


Panstgs, that were her thoughts, run riot here, 
Roses, that were her dreams, their perfume shed, 
Tall irises, she tended, arch o’erhead, 

And tawny lilies, that she smiled on, rear 

Their stalks in scarlet pride; while, sweet and clear, 
The thrushes all the trees with music thread— 
Not wistfully, as those who mourn their dead, 

But glad as if her presence hovered near. 


And who shall doubt but that she does return 

To breathe the fragrance of her blossomed bowers, 
And whisper ancient vows amid the fern, 

Where her white heart once opened like the flowers; 
Or that, each year, when earth is warm with spring, 
Somewhere she walks apart—,emembering. 
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Something About the Midsummer Holiday Number and Its Immediate 
Successors 


RMOSGHE story of the great San 
Francisco disaster never has 
been and never will be told. 
The calamity was of that 
(YM nature of event which “breaks 
through language and es- 
Pry capes,” as Browning says. 
Kipling excused himself when 
asked to write a description 

e273 of the Yellowstone; and it 
was well that he did so. Bulwer made a 
cheap piece of stage scenery out of Pompeii, 
and that was all. No truly notable work of 
prose or verse can come out of a great cata- 
clysm. The best imaginative writers do not 
dip their pens in earthquake or deluge. 
They leave that for the scientists. 

So when one reads of noted magazine 
writers who have been commissioned to 
write “the final story of the San Francisco 
disaster”’ for this or that publication, and 
one is expected to await its appearance as 
“a rare literary event,”’ one can but shake 
one’s head. 

Appreciating these things, the Cosmo- 
POLITAN is not going to publish any “ final 
story’’ of the earthquake and the fire. It is 
going to skirt the edges of the catastrophe, 
however, and give its readers some inter- 
esting facts that have not yet been at- 
tempted in print. The COSMOPOLITAN was 
peculiarly fortunate in having its managing 
editor on the ground during the whole of the 
week of terror, beginning with the first fatal 
shock. He was not “commissioned’’ to go 
there ten days after the earthquake. He 
was there at the time. Thus the Cosmo- 
POLITAN has been able to make the most 
advantageous arrangements for engaging 
the men of the hour there to tell how they 
fought the fire, preserved order, buried the 
dead, cared for the wounded, and fed the 
hungry. 
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This magazine was also enabled to secure 
the plans of the builders and to arrange 
with a prominent official to write the 
“Rise of the New San Francisco,” to appear 


in the August number. A unique, and, to 
our way of thinking, really notable showing 
will be made by the printing of such an ex- 
tensive view of the new and splendid city as 
will give our readers a most valuable piece of 
panoramic work —suitable for framing. 
Such a panorama could not be bought 
outside the magazine if you were to pay ten 
times the price. 

What caused the great earthquake? 
David Starr Jordan, president of Stan- 
ford University, which suffered a loss of four 
million dollars from the shocks, is now in- 
vestigating the cause of the seismic dis- 
turbance all up and down the chain of 
Californian valleys where it was so severely 
felt. President Jordan has with him a 
corps of scientific investigators and pho- 
tographers. He is doing this work exclu- 
sively for the CosMOPOLITAN, and _ his 
report will appear only in this magazine. 
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The change of schedule made necessary 
by the San Francisco article compels the 
omission of the second Uzanne article, 
“ Hairdressing and Head-Coverings,” from 
this issue. It will be held over until August. 

This midsummer issue will be strong in 
the particular kind of fiction one longs for 
in the dog-days. W. W. Jacobs, Bruno 
Lessing, and Ernest Poole will contribute 
stories full of delicious humor. Norman 
Duncan will be represented by a character- 
istic tale of the sea and the bleak Newfound- 
land coast, “ Cast Away on Feather’s Folly,” 
for which George Harding, who has lived 
among these fisherfolk, has made some 
wonderful pictures. Mabel Martin has 
written a charming summer idyl, entitled 
“The Hill Child,” for the same issue. 
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Our serials which have proved so popular 
a feature in the new COSMOPOLITAN reach 
important developments in August. 

The concluding instalment of Jack 
London’s novelette, “ Planchette,” will be 
printed. The unexpected dénouement of 
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this strange tale, dealing with the uncompre- 
hended psychical forces that surround and 
seem to control our lives, will be awaited 
with great interest by all our readers. In 
this number Mr. Wells’snovel, “ Inthe Days 
of the Comet,’’ enters its most brilliant phase. 
Mr. Wells has dealt with conditions that 
exist in the world to-day. With the third 
part, opening in August, begins his recon- 
struction of human society upon the eternal 
principles of the brotherhood of man. This 
glimpse into the future is the most mature 
and deeply prophetic piece of work Mr. 
Wells has yet done, and his readers know 
how many of the seemingly impossible 
innovations predicted in “ Anticipations”’ 
six years ago are being realized. Anyone 
who has not had the privilege of the whole 
of “In the Days of the Comet”? can now 
take it up at the third part without previous 
knowledge of the plot, and obtain a scheme 
of future social conditions from the greatest 
modern thinker on the subject. 

Of late there has been a decided demand 
for a constructive policy to parallel the nar- 
ratives of corruption that are giving the 
public an accurate knowledge of existing 
conditions in many branches of our social 
life. Well, the CosMopo.irAan is supplying 
the antidote. In the later chapters of “In 
the Days of the Comet,” readers will be 
quick to see the foundation of much that 
will be written on this subject for some time 
to come. 


BS 

On the opposite page we print a letter 
received, just as we go to press, from New 
Zealand. Mr. Stewart’s ideas are all good, 
but we are particularly struck with his 
reference to Thoreau’s masterly essay, 
“Life Without Principle.” What better 
contribution could there be to our “ What 
Life Means to Me”’ series? We say this 
advisedly, although the contributions of 
Jack London and John Burroughs on this 
subject have been the most discussed, 
sought-after, and lauded magazine articles 
of the year. We believe with Mr. Stewart 
that the vast majority of our readers are not 
so well acquainted with Thoreau as they 
should be. Therefore we shall make ar- 
rangements with the publishers ai once; and 
if possible, shall reprint a considerable part 
of “Life Without Principle” (it is too long 
for a modern magazine article) in August. 
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We print portions of a letter from a corre- 
spondent who approves of what the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN is trying to do: 


New York, April 19, 1906. 
To the Editor of Tue Cosmopo.itan: 

I must congratulate you on the vast amount 
of interesting and instructive reading con- 
tained in the April number of the Cosmo- 
POLITAN. I thought your March issue could 
not be surpassed, but you have proved that it 
CADE. ss 3 

Whoever looks over the table of contents 
and sees that array of well-known names 
cannot leave a bookstand without purchasing 
a copy, for if he does he “ will be unhappy 
ever afterward” until he comes back and 
gets one. I tried it, and I know just how 
miserable I felt, for I knew I was missing 
so much valuable information; but I went 
back and purchased the magazine and—well, 
I can’t help telling you how I enjoyed the 
contents. Those two short stories, “ An Un- 
lucky Alibi,” by Elliott Flower, and “ Love 
and Advertising,” by R. W. Tully, were very 
cleverly written, and “ The Temptations of a 
Journalist” gave us some fine glimpses into 
the lives and temptations of a class of men 
about whom we wish to know more. Then 
that series of articles on ‘“ What Life Means 
to Me ”—well, I will just. say that I skipped 
all the rest for a time to read that first, for I 
had read Jack London’s article in the March 
issue—which, by the way, was alone worth 
more than the price of the whole year’s sub- 
scription. I especially like that series of ar- 
ticles, and hope you will continue them in- 
definitely. I also take the liberty of saying 
that I hope among the future ones we may 
find out “what life means to” Owen Kil- 
dare, Herbert G. Wells, J. G. Phelps Stokes, 
Robert Hunter, Jane Addams, Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, Mrs. J. G. Phelps Stokes, and 
others whose lives and writings have been 
such an inspiration to us to try to make the 
best of our own lives... . 

Keep you to the highest and best; keep us 
in touch with this great big world and its 
important events; help us to grow and 
broaden so that our interests and our sym- 
pathies will extend over the whole world, in- 
stead of being selfishly confined to our own 
little firesides; for this world is, after all, 
only one large family. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
CosMOPOLITAN, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcaret DuNN 


We thank Margaret Dunn for her sug- 
gestions as to future writers in the “ What 
Life Means to Me”’ series. They are excel- 
lent ones and we shall carry out as many of 
them as possible. We wish other readers 
would tell us of the kind of material they 
want most to see in our pages. 
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Dunepin, N. Z., April 15, 1906. 
The Editor, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 

Dear Six: As an American student of men 
and affairs in New Zealand, permit me to 
congratulate the CosMOPOLITAN on its enter- 
prise and patriotism in engaging David Gra- 
ham Phillips to attack the offending United 
States senators who have done so much to 
depress and dismay the great heart of the 
nation. 

When an American sees his flag floating in 
places so far remote as this, he is supposed 
to thrill at the sight of it, and so he does; but 
the idea that the abominable creatures of 
greed have seized that flag, or have all but 
seized it, and made it their own is sickening 
to his sense, and is horribly repugnant. 

I wish all of my compatriots who read 
your splendid “ Treason of the Senate” ar- 
ticles might make the voyage to New Zea- 
land and see what wonders the grand idea 
of government ownership and control has 
wrought here. But if we cannot do as New 
Zealand has done, at least we may get at the 
root of corruption and dig it out and burn it. 

Viewed from this distance, it seems to me 
that Americans do not educate their children 
patriotically. Their boys are led to confound 
officialism with true government. They are 
taught to respect public officers, such as those 
of the Senate, regardless of their acts. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I would 
not have our youth disillusioned. I would 
not tear down a single worthy idol. Youth 
must have its illusions—it must have its idols 
and its ideals. Let the young men and women 
cling to the high ideal of American states- 
manship. We have had honest, patriotic of- 
ficials in high places, and we have them still 

even in the Senate. There is something 
more than a remnant of honesty and patriot- 
ism left in that great body of lawmakers. 
The trouble is that so many of them are 
very wealthy men who are so money-mad as 
to believe that anything can be bought with 
cash. That is the whole trouble with our 
country to-day—the brutal insolence of the 
wealth which insists upon the idea that money 
will buy anything. Our youth are in a fair 
way to imbibe and retain this accursed idea, 
and that is why I say that a new and higher 
patriotism should be taught to them. 

I have said that money-madness is the 
whole trouble with our people to-day, but 
perhaps I should not have used the word 
“whole.” A part of the trouble, and no 
small part, either, is the satisfied citizen, 
rich or poor—the laissez faire head of the 
family -who shuts his ears to the “ mutter- 
ings of the mob,” and would have his sons 
and daughters shut their ears, too. The sat- 
isfied citizen likes to have things run along 
In easy grooves. He wants no shocks nor 
shakes. For the established order of things 
he has the highest respect, and would have 
you respect it, too. He doesn’t want to be 
worried by the exposure of evil. 
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The satisfied citizen likes to have the paper 
or magazine he reads reflect the honor and 
glory of the government. He doesn’t like to 
have you disturb his faith in the officialism 
he has helped to promote. He doesn’t want 
his boy to read anything reflecting on the 
acts of the Senate, for example—thinks it 
will dampen his patriotism. Now that kind 
of man is the least patriotic of all. He would 
let his boy believe in a corrupt condition of 
affairs rather than have him lose his respect 
for those who sit in the seats of the mighty. 
We have in America altogether too many 
satisfied citizens—those who do not know the 
truth as sung by our greatest poet: 


‘ ” 


‘It is an endless battle to be free! 


We must not be satisfied. We must be 
painfully dissatisfied so long as conditions are 
as they are, so long as the oligarchy of wealth 
rules our great land. 

It is a wonder to me that, in this present 
deplorable state of affairs, when faithful, pa- 
triotic minds like those which rule the Cos 
MOPOLITAN are looking this way and that for 
ammunition with which to overwhelm the 
great foeman Greed, which threatens the 
country—it is a wonder to me, I say, that 
some one doesn’t spread broadcast over the 
land reprints of that greatest of all essays 
by the greatest of all American philosophers, 
Henry David Thoreau. I refer to that great 
soul-document, “ Life Without Principle.” If 
you should reprint that essay, dear Cosmo- 
POLITAN, you would do your country the 
greatest possible service. 

For it is not, after all, in criticising a con- 
dition that we win the best results, but in 
supplying some affirmative argument—some- 
thing one may grasp hold of and cling to. 
In “Life Without Principle” Thoreau not 
only attacks evil, but he sets up certain great 
truths which show how it may be perma- 
nently resisted. 

Thoreau is not read as he should be in 
this day and generation. No man who has 
studied him and fully appreciated him could 
possibly go very far wrong. There is more 
need of such a man to-day than ever there 
was in all the world. With a hundred 
Thoreaus editing a hundred great papers and 
magazines in America, the “treason of the 
Senate” would not be possible for another 
year. With one Thoreau as the leader of the 
Senate or as president, our government 
would lay low the power of the trusts in 
short order. 

But you and David Graham Phillips are 
doing good work. It is seasonable and, as I 
have said, patriotic. It strikes deep. Yes, 
I am pleased to see your David fighting the 
good fight as did the David of old, in such a 
way that the enemies of our nation may be 
vanquished. 

Yours for a higher patriotism, 
ALex W. STEwaRT. 













From the Deck of the Rubberneck Coach 


BY JAMES L. 


FORD 


Lilustrated by Frank Ver Beck 


Trip No. 5—THeE Simpce Lirerary LIFE 


ASG HE literary district!’’ cried 

Nj the Megaphone Man as the 
Wi coach turned from _ noisy 
¢ Broadway and rolled slowly 
4 through a side street lined on 
NRA both sides with buildings de- 
Se P{y voted exclusively to the man- 
NY sas ufacture, storage and sale of 
By ay literary goods of every kind. 
Rarr2e4 Here and there workmen, 
with trays of manuscripts on their heads, 
were crossing the street from one shop to 
another, while busy toilers unloaded the 
carts as they were backed up to the side- 
walk with their consignments of literary 
produce. The whirr of machinery was in 
the air and the pulsations of the great dy- 
namo engines could be plainly felt. 

“A region that extends over thirteen 
square miles and supports a population of 
seven hundred and thirty thousand souls!”’ 
continued the Megaphone Man. “The 
buildings on our left, with great dynamo 
engines in their basements and tall chim- 
neys stretching toward the sky, are the 
factories in which prose and verse are 
turned out in enormous quantities and by 
the most advanced mechanical appliances. 
On our right are the vast warehouses now 
literally bulging with the year’s abundant 
literary harvest. Note also the repair shops 
where manuscript is ‘grammarized,’ re- 
written, and restiched to suit the exigencies 
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of the market. Our first stop will be at the 
warehouse and_ cold-storage vaults of 
Messrs. Stowem & Company, the largest 
wholesale dealers in the trade.” 

As the coach drew up at the curb, the 
whistles blew from a score of steam facto- 
ries, the enormous wheels ceased to turn, 
and the literary hands, who had left their 
benches at the first stroke of the hour, came 
streaming out into the street for their noon- 
day refreshment. 

Accompanied by the Messrs. Stowem’s 
head shipping clerk—a most intelligent and 
worthy young man—the rubbernecks de- 
scended into the warehouse basement and 
there, in the dim light of a few smoky gas 
jets, wandered reverently among the great 
catacombs which contained the remains of 
the literary dead. Tons of {real Lincolns,” 
“true Napoleons,” and “Grants that I 
Knew’’; cubic yards of “Rollos,” “Van 
Bibbers,” and “Hall Caines’’; and vast 
strata of shopworn dialect goods, lay 
stretched before them. In a distant corner, 
covered with thick dust, were “Elsie’s 
Cradlehood,” “ Elsie’s Mushhood,” “ Elsie’s 
Tooth-cuttinghood.” The rubbernecks 
listened, awe-stricken and silent, while the 
Megaphone Man uttered a few solemn 
words on the transitory nature of all literary 
renown. 

“Not many more of those to come, I’m 
afraid,” said the shipping clerk regretfully. 
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“We printed ‘Elsie’s Angelhood’ two 
months ago and we’re to bind up the 
‘Ghosthood’ next week.” 

In a more cheerful part of the warehouse, 
where the floor had been swept clean and 
sprinkled with fresh, damp sand, great 
quantities of literature of the “Warranted 
Strictly Fresh’? brand were stored. Here 
the visitor saw such “Nature Books”’ as 
“What May be Done with an Ash Heap,” 
“How to Tell the Buttercup from the Ant 
eater,’ “A Farm in a Garbage Box,” 
“Where the Snowfleas Hide,” and “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Mustard Pot.” Here 
also were magazine goods of the well- 
known and popular “ Fearless’? brand— 
“Tragedies of the Toothpick Trust,” “ An 
Exposure of Breakfast Foods,” “Graft in 
Podunk,” and “ Crushed by the Toothwash 
Combine.”’ It was observed that the mer- 
cantile conspirators portrayed in these 
goods wore whiskers without the mustache, 
a form of hirsute adornment which lends 
itself readily to avarice and dishonesty. In 
the repair shops, the rubbernecks were 
greatly interested in the process by which 
the native fruits of illiteracy were “syn- 
taxed’’ into Eng- 
lish by means of 
a superb double- 
cylinder, auto- 
matic double syn- 
taxer, to which 
was attached a 
novel device by 
which, while each 
novel was being 
“orammarized,” a 
long chain of per- 
sonal anecdotes of 
the author, suita- 
ble for advertising 
purposes, was 
thrown off like the 
shavings from a 
turning-lathe. 

Another beauti- 
ful piece of mech- S ' 
anism was one oti 
that put overalls 
- the hero HEADS, WERE CROSSING 
every novel of the SHOP TO ANOTHER 
“Sturdy Ameri- 
can”’ brand. The visitors were also shown 
the hypodermic needle used for the injection 
of heart-interest into the goods, and the great 
treacle barrel from which happy endings 
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of WORKMEN, WITH TRAYS OF 





were drawn to be smeared over each 
story as it came from the swiftly whirling 
syntaxer. 

The shipping clerk was loud in his praise 
of the thought extractor, an invention that 
bears the same relation to the trade of let- 
ters that the cotton gin does to its own 
industry. By means of this machine, all 
thought, literary style, poetic imagery, 
sentiment and philosophy—in short, every- 
thing that is detrimental to modern fiction 
is quickly and neatly extracted from the 
raw manuscript by a process not unlike 
that by which stumps are drawn from the 
soil. a 

One of the rubbernecks picked up some 
fragments of manuscript which had evi 
dently been torn from some tray of goods 
cairied by a careless workman. ‘There were 
three in all: “Aye, marry!’’ “Gadzook!”’ 
and, “I prithee, Mistress Jane.” 

“From a tray of colonial goods,” said the 
shipping clerk as he glanced at them. Then 
handing them to a workman he said: “ Just 
paste these on one of those bales in the 
Don’t insert them in the 
Put them anywhere 
after a full stop.” 

“ All aboard for 
the Franklin 
Square Prose and 
Verse Foundry!” 
cried the Mega- 
phone Man, and 
with a hasty good- 
by to the intelli- 
gent shipping 
clerk, the rubber- 
\necks leaped to 
their seats and 
were whirled 
swiftly toward the 
south, 

It was just one 
o’clock and_ the 
hands employed 
in the great fac- 
tory were crowd- 
ing up the broad 
stairway to re- 
sume work at 
their benches. 
Under guidance of 
a courteous floorwalker, the visitors in- 
spected every department in the building 
and were loud in their expressions of won- 
der at what they saw. In one room nearly 


packing-room. 
middle of a sentence. 


MANUSCRIPTS ON THEIR 
THE STREET FROM ONE 
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a hundred authors—all sarcastic - prose 
hands as could be seen from their caps— 
were busy on novels of New York society 
of the “Written from the Inside’’ brand, 
well known and popular in the smaller 
towns of New England and the Middle 
West. 

“T’ll defy you to find in any factory in the 
district such a terribly sarcastic lot of au- 
thors as we have here. We keep them on 
short rations, which makes them fearfully 
bitter toward the upper classes. That’s 
why they’re so opposed to social shams and 
humbugs of all kinds, and cannot bear the 

e 





THE REMAINS OF THE LITERARY DEAD 


idea of people going into society when 
there’s plenty to eat.” 

Not far from the satirical benches a curi- 
ous ceremony was being performed. An old 
gentleman with tong white whiskers mut- 
tered a sort of benediction over a number of 
books as they were handed to him, one after 
another, direct from the bindery. One of 
the visitors inquired as to the meaning of 
the ceremony, being forcibly reminded 
thereby of the manner in which poultry is 
killed in the Jewish market by a rabbinical 
butcher. 

“Our official pronouncer,” explained the 
floorwalker. “He pronounces each new 
book to be ‘The Best Story of the Woods 
yet Written,’ or ‘The Great American 
Novel,’ or ‘The One Pure Idealistic Love 


Story of the Age,’ as the foreman may 
direct; and his verdict, backed up by his 
long whiskers, is certain to carry weight.” 

Their next stop was at a long bench over 
which a score of pairs of heavy woolen mit- 
tens were suspended from hooks in the wall. 
Here worked the Canadian and Nova 
Scotian bards—brawny figures in gray 
homespun—who wore ear muffs so that the 
sound of the whirring wheels and the pulsa- 
tions of the dynamo might not interfere with 
those qualities of rhyme and meter for 
which their goods were famous. 

“Splendid hands!”’ cried the floorwalker 
with enthusiasm; “ and 
never idle. While they are 
constructing sonnets with 
their hands they are turn- 
ing out ‘appreciations’ of 
one another with their feet. 
This way, if you please, 
ladies and gentlemen, for 
the ‘speakwell chambers,’ 
the most important and 
thoroughly up-to-date de- 
partment of the entire 
Franklin Square establish- 
ment. It is the one place 
in the world where you'll 
never hear an unkind word 
said of a Franklin Square 
author or of the products 
of his hands. Come with 
me to the Guff Bench and 
I will ask the young man 
in charge to show you a 
specimen of his work.” 

The modest and intelli- 
gent young workman 
cheerfully rose from his bench and di- 
rected the attention of the wondering rub- 
bernecks to the job on which he was put- 
ting the finishing touches. It was entitled, 
“Close to Nature’s Heart—A Rare Day in 
Vermont with Jabez Prindle Scuttlebuck— 
The Distinguished Author of ‘Way up the 
Creek’ Believes in Getting Next the Soil.” 

The floorwalker explained that the bu- 
colic phrases, “Close to Nature’s Heart,” 
“Getting Next the Soil,” had been copy- 
righted by his firm for advertising purposes 
exclusively, and that the rival house of 
Doem & Sons had been enjoined by the 
supreme court from using those excelient 
terms in their attempts to foist upon the 
public an inferior and meretricious nature 
series prepared on their own premises by 
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THE PROCESS BY WHICH THE NATIVE FRUITS OF 


workmen hurriedly drawn from their Guff 
shops. 

The “Close to Nature’s Heart’’ narrative 
was embellished with photographs: “ Mr. 
Scuttlebuck Milking,” “Mr. Scuttlebuck 
Helping his Wife to Fry the Doughnuts,” 
and the inevitable “Corner in Mr. Scuttle- 
buck’s Study.” There was also a photo- 
graph of the author’s writing-table, showing 
his favorite books and the portraits of his 
best loved literary friends. “I had tochange 
the name on that book,” explained the work- 
man. “By some mistake, the photographer 
allowed ‘At the Garden Gate’ to get into 
the picture, and that’s published by Soakem 
& Company, you know. Then here’s that 
picture of Mary Myrtle who’s published by 
Doem & Sons. I had to put long whiskers 
on her face and let her go as ‘ Peleg Tew.’ ” 

The floorwalker was much pleased with 
the efforts of the intelligent young hand to 
further his employers’ interests, and he now 
requested him to read the “appreciation” 
of Mr. Scuttlebuck on which he was at work. 
The young hand hastened to comply, and 
the delighted rubbernecks listened with the 
keenest interest to his account of the bucolic 
author’s home in southern Vermont, the 
farm on which he worked in summer, the 
snowdrifts through which he floundered in 
winter, and the hens and live stock to which 
he was so attached that he had not been to 








ILLITERACY WERE ‘‘ SYNTAXED ” INTO ENGLISH 


New York in a dozen years except to attend 
the banquet given in honor of Charles Hen- 
food Gadfly, author of “The Renunciation 
of Hickory Skates,” and of the new book 
which Messrs. Connem & Company will 
publish in the fall. 

It is an inexorable rule in the Franklin 
Square foundry that no author is per- 
mitted to be interviewed exclusively about 
himself; he must always contrive to speak 
well of other authors published by the 
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BOOKS 
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HERE WORKED THE CANADIAN AND NOVA SCOTIAN BARDS 


firm. Therefore in his interview Mr. Scut- 
tlebuck had this to say about other works of 
fiction: 

“T’ve been sitting up late with the proof 
sheets of Charley Gadfly’s new novel, and I 
tell you it’s going to be a surprise to the 
reading public. Dear old Charley! I well 
remember what started him in his career 





‘MR. SCUTTLEBUCK MILKING’ 
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three years ago. He was dining with us in 
company with Geoffrey Roundout, author of 
‘Our Worst Society,’ and Susan Twinkle, 
and I was telling him as 

“Hold on there!”’ interrupted the floor- 
walker; “don’t forget to mention that Miss 
Twinkle is the author of - 

“'That’s coming later,” said the workman 
with a slight note of reproach in his voice; 
then he went on: “I was telling him how 
Thomas Piebald Roundout happened to get 
his idea for ‘Stephen Butternut’s Sacrifice’ 
while out shooting on his father’s farm, 
when Miss Twinkle jumped up from her 
chair and said, ‘Now you’ve given me the 
title I’ve been looking for,’ and she grabbed 
paper and pencil and began to scribble 
away as fast as she could. ‘A splendid title,’ 
she said; ‘my book is all written and I’ve 
been waiting six weeks for a good name. 
I’m going to call it “’Neath the Old Shag- 
bark Trees.”’ And that was the way that 
one of the most popular of modern Ameri- 
can novels came to get its name.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the floorwalker, nod- 
ding his head approvingly; “I beg your 
pardon for interrupting you. Go on.” 

“Well,” continued the narrative, “I 
turned to Charley and said, ‘ Don’t you wish 
you could get an idea as quick at that?’ 
‘Maybe I have,’ he said, and I thought no 
more about it till six months later when I 
got a bundle of manuscript, so thick that the 














mere idea of wading through it made my 
back ache. However, as I’d started him on 
the job I knew it was up to me to read it, so 
I began right after supper and the first 
thing I knew I was feeling cold and there it 
was eleven o’clock and the fire nearly out. 
I’d been reading just three hours and a half 
without once taking my eyes from the page. 
The story’d taken hold of me with a grip 
that I couldn’t shake off, so I threw on some 
more wood and started in again, and it was 
daylight when I finished. An hour later 
the manuscript was on its way to the Frank- 
lin Square folks with a letter from me that 
made them sit up, so I may at least say that 
I had a hand in putting ‘The Heart-hunger 
of Gypsy Hazelwood’ before the world.” 

“Very well done,” said the floorwalker 
approvingly. “There’s not an author or a 
book named in the whole thing that doesn’t 
belong to our house.+ Now, on our right, the 
great banqueting hall! It is two hundred 
feet long and fifty broad and is connected by 
eight dumb-waiters with the vast kitchen on 
the upper floor. They are now setting the 
table for the feast that is to commemorate 
the eightieth edition of ‘When the Tide 
Comes Rolling In.’ An hour ago our great 
breakfast in honor of Mr. Gadfly was being 
served at this very table. At five in the after- 
noon we are to have a tea in honor of Miss 
Susan Twinkle which is certain to be fit- 
tingly celebrated in the columns of the daily 
press; and at eight to-night there is to be a 
banquet in honor of Mr. Scuttlebuck, who 
is to withdraw himself from the soil for this 
occasion only.” 

“And who attends these revels?’ in- 
quired one of the rubbernecks. 

“Chiefly millionaires and authors, and 
sometimes the females of both species. You 
will notice that every other chair is supplied 
with a crimson cushion. We arrange our 
guests in alternate layers of millionaires and 
authors, somewhat after the fashion of a 
jelly cake, and the authors are not expected 
to sit on the cushions.” 

At this moment a deputation of authors 
approached the floorwalker, and one of 
them, with a deferential pull at his forelock, 
said: 

“Tf you please, sir, couldn’t that luncheon 
be put off half an hour? We’ve only just 
got through with the Gadfly breakfast and 
the foreman wants us to go right into the 
reception-room and wait till the table is set. 
Remember, we’ve got the tea this afternoon 
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and the dinner to-night and that makes a 
pretty hard day’s work of it. And last night 
we were all writing appreciations of each 
other until after midnight, and the fact is 
we’re all tired out. If we could have half an 
hour, say——”” 

“Oh, you’d better not try to take a nap 
now in the middle of the day,” began the 
floorwalker, but the workman interrupted 
him: 

“We don’t want to go to sleep, sir. All 
we want is time to go out and get something 
to eat.” 

“One more glance at the simple literary 
life and we are through!” cried the Mega- 
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‘* BEGAN TO SCRIBBLE AWAY AS FAST AS SHE 
COULD” 


phone Man, and straightway the coach bore 
them to a great mart of retail trade where 
an obsequious attendant led them at once to 
the elevator and they were whisked away to 
the fifth floor. 

“Canned goods, soap, perfumery, 
kitchenware and literature! All out!” 
cried the elevator boy, and a moment later 
the wondering rubbernecks were following 
their guide down a great nave of tin- and 
earthenware, thence by fields of sweet- 
smelling soap and tiny fountains of per- 
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fume to the place where the “sellers” 
awaited purchasers. 

“Note well the fact that every book that 
passes through our speakwell chambers 
becomes a ‘seller,’’’ said the floorwalker, 
who had come with them in the coach. 

“Why is that?’ inquired one of the 
rubbernecks, and just then a woman cus- 
tomer of suburban aspect exclaimed to a 
friend: 

“Read this about the banquet, Mamie. 
It was given yesterday to Peleg Tew; and 
just read all them names of the ‘Four Hun- 
dred’ that was to it. Listen here, ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Astorbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Silas Dewdrop, author of “In Pansy 
Land’”’; Mr.*and Mrs. Fen Bertram, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geoffrey Roundout, author of 
“Our Worst Society’’; Mr. and Mrs. Jabez 
Prindle Scuttlebuck, author of “ Way up the 


“ 


Creek.’?’ My, Mamie! ain’t that great, the 
way authors mingles in the Four Hundred 
nowadays! ‘They set right together at the 
same table; that’s the way they come to 
write society novels. Ain’t it funny Bertha 
M. Clay ain’t there, nor Laura Jean Libbey ? 
Say, how much is that ‘Way up the 
Creek ?’” 

“Ninety-eight cents,”’ replied the sales- 
woman, slapping the book on the table after 
the manner of literature venders the world 
over. 

“T’m goin’ to buy a copy, Mamie. I'll 
bet it tells a lot about how the Four Hun- 
dred goes fishing.” 

“Note the value of our speakwell cham- 
bers,” said the floorwalker solemnly; and 
the rubbernecks resumed their places on the 
coach, marveling at all the wonders that 
had been unfolded to them. 
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WEN ATOR JOSEPH BAILEY was quite right in his speech of 
74, defense in the Senate on June 27 when he held that Mr. David 
Graham Phillips’ exposure of ised in the COSMOPOLITAN was not 
sy as blighting as could be desired by those who would like to see 
“4 the United States Senate purged of such men as the Texan. It 
Mis true that Mr. Phillips did not present his facts in a form that 
would warrant the ranking of Mr. Bailey with Mitchell of Oregon 
4 and Burton of Kansas, both of whom were indicted by grand 
juries, tried by petit juries, and sentenced by judges for their 
crimes. Mr. Bailey is undeniably a skillful lawyer, and it would 
indeed be surprising were he ignorant of the act of keeping on the safe side of 
the law while pursuing those activities which have within a few years raised 
him from poverty to wealth. Confessedly the case against Mr. Bailey i is not yet, 
and never may be, in such form as to justify his prosecution. And it may in¢i- 
dentally be remé irked in part reply to Mr. Bailey, that the CosMOPOLITAN is not 
a district attorney. Its function is not to marsh: ul proofs with the object of putting 
men in jail, but, in dealing with public servants like the Texas Senator, to present 
facts in such a manner that the betrayed people may draw just inferences from 
them. Itis to the sane common sense, the adult judgment of the whole American 
public that Mr. Phillips appeals in his articles on “The Treason of the Senate,” 
and fear of the verdict of this vast jury is nearly, if not quite, as much dreaded 
by the Baileys as the petit juries were by Mitchell and Burton when they faced 
them. 


But if the exposure of Senator Bailey’s wealth-getting associations, his corpo- 
ration affiliations and his Senate services to the “interests” was not as blighting 
as could be wished by such as demand nothing short of legal evidence of crime 
what shall be said of his response? It brought applause from the attorneys of 
the “interests” occupying seats with him in the chamber, of course, but how 
has it impressed the public whose servants Mr. Bailey and they by long-estab- 
lished fiction are presumed to be. It was a dull speech—far below what might 
reasonably have been expected from a man of the speaker’s unquestioned in- 
tellectual gifts when he gave his powers to making a plea of confession and 
avoidance. His attacks upon the witnesses who have accused him of being the 
re-introducer of the expelled Standard Oil from Texas can be left to them for 
answer, with which they doubtless will be ready. Standard Oil did get back to 
Texas, and Standard Oilis no enemy to Senator Bailey. What corporation is? 
And what agent of the associated trusts which control the Senate is unfriendly 
to him? Joseph Sibley, of Pennsylvania, who has gone to Congress both as a 
Democrat and as Republican—is he? Sibley is enormously rich, and he speaks 
for Standard Oil. He has helped to fill Mr. Bailey’s swelling purse, and Mr. 
Bailey in his elaborate defense had nothing to say of Mr. Sibley or the $250,000 
ranch which Mr. Sibley is reported to have put him in possession of, though Mr. 
Bailey long ago credited ex-Governor Francis of Missouri with that act of gen- 
erosity. 


Senator Bailey is not able to conceal the wealth he has acquired since he 
entered Congress, so he boasts of it. 


































“T despise those public men who think they have to remain poor in order to 
be considered honest,” he said in his defense. “I am not one of them. If my 
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constituents want a man who is willing to go to the poorhouse in his old age in 
order to stay in the Senate during his middle age they will have to find some- 
body else. I intend to make every dollar I can honestly make without neglecting 
or interfering with my public duty, and there is no other man in this country who 
would not do the same if he has got sense enough to keep a churchyard.” 


Bold and manly frankness, this. It will touch a chord in the hearts of all 
_ strivers after the good things of this world even though they are not United States 
Senators and do not seek them at the hands of privilege-hunting corporations 
and call what they get fees—fees that are not saved up for one’s old age to fend 
off the poorhouse, but some of which are spent on the race track and at the poker 
table—where, if one happens to be a Senator and runs out of ready money to 
meet his debts of honor, he can go in the morning to the Standard Oil Company’s 
office and have his checks cashed. 


And these fees, Mr. Bailey averred, he can accept without “neglecting or inter- 
fering with my public duty.” So Mitchell of Oregon contended; so also Burton 
of Kansas. But Mr. Bailey is correct. He has a right to be rich if he can get 
wealth honestly. The point is the meaning put upon the word “honestly.” 
Can a Senator have corporations for clients, corporations that come to Congress 
for favors, and become rich through them and still be true to his public duty ? 
Senator Bailey says yes. And that gives the moral measure of the man. 





Would any one with a grievance against the Standard Oil that he wanted 
taken into court go to Mr. Bailey and engage him as his attorney? Would 
he trust him to fight the case tooth and nail regardless of the anger and vengeance, 
political and professional, of the corporation which is not noted for forgiving 
injuries? Nominally Mr. Bailey is the people’s attorney in the Senate. Why 
should the people be worse served than a private citizen in the court-room? Why 
should they put up with a divided allegiance, even in the instance of a gentleman 
of discrimination in duty so keen as Mr. Bailey, who, with an untroubled con- 
science can draw the line nicely between client and public, when passing from 
the service of one to the other, and back again. 


Let it be admitted that an attorney who has himself for a client suffers under 
a proverbial disadvantage. But even so, a lawyer of Mr. Bailey’s reputation, 
however hard pressed, should be above the sort of pettifogging that is looked 
for from a police court practitioner. 


Mr. Phillips wrote of Senator Gorman as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee when the Wilson Tariff bill was being remodeled to suit the “interests.” 
He should have said the Ways and Means Committee. Senator Bailey made 
much of this slip and asked his auditors to discredit altogether a writer capable 
of so sinister a misstatement. But he confessed in the next breath that he had 
aided in restoring Standard Oil to the Texas field, only advising as a jurisconsult 
that it should change its name without changing its character, and so technically 
comply with the law. 


Whether Mr. Phillips erred in the name of a committee, or in detail concern- 
ing Senator Bailey’s drudgery in the service of the “interests,” is hardly vital. 
What zs vital is where Mr. Bailey stands as a Senator—on the side of the “ inter- 
ests,” or on the side of the public. Nothing more is needed than his speech of 
defense in the Senate on June 27, to determine that question. He ranged him- 
self, consciously or in spite of himself, on the side where he belongs, and where 
he drudges for fees and farms and such other emoluments and honors as are to 
be derived from his treason to the people of the United States. He arose to 
defend himself, and instantly became the defender of all the senatorial attorneys 
of the “interests.” 
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“To be misunderstood by some good men and to be misrepresented by many 
bad men,” he cried in the voice of persecuted virtue, “is a penalty which every 
man must pay for actively participating in the politics of this Republic. And,” 
he added, with a glance that swept the chamber, we may be sure, “it would be 
worse than a waste of time for any Senator to answer all of the unfounded and 
malicious charges which may be circulated against him.” Then to illustrate 
the unfounded and malicious charges under which the innocent in public life 
have to endure in dignified silence, he instanced the case of the late Senator 
Gorman, whose career as a servitor of the “interests’’? was laid bare before his 
death in the CosMOPOLITAN. 


To stand beside a freshly made grave and accuse the sleeper therein of his 
misdeeds is conduct that humanity, in fairness and charity, has agreed to con- 
demn ever since it has been able to speak and be heard. The dead are silent 
and cannot answer. But when at the grave appears a living eulogist then the 
dead cannot be deemed silent any more, and truth has claims superior to those 
of the grave. Senator Bailey pleads that the Phillips exposure of himself was 
on all-fours with the exposure of Gorman, and seemingly hopes that the solemnity 
of death will spare him examination of the parallel, which it is astonishing that a man 
of Mr. Bailey’s parts should invite—for invite it henecessarily does. Though Arthur 
Pue Gorman has gone to judgment—a judgment infinitely wiser and more pene- 
trating than that of any earthly tribunal—he has left behind him a record known 
in its essence of all men. And citations from that record Senator Bailey, with a 
fatuity which puzzles, denounces as “miserable aspersions,” “vicious misrep- 
resentations,” and “gross abuse.” That a man of Joseph Bailey’s capacity 
should deliberately ask to be judged on charges against himself by an appeal 
to the charges against Gorman as like in kind, betokens a want of sense that 
astounds. It can only be accounted for by the influence of that special atmos- 
phere which is created by legislative bodies, an atmosphere that insulates those 
who dwell in it from all normal standards of judgment and causes the honest 
man regardful of public opinion to feel that he is lonely and disliked. Washington 
is not fundamentally different from Albany. Every State capital where the 
“interests’’ are influential has the atmosphere. But one would have thought 
that Joseph Bailey was too acute to lose himself in it, as little and rotten men 
habitually do—little men who interpret the applause of the legislative chamber 
as the approval of the distant and all but forgotten people. 





Truth is truth, whether a man be alive or dead. Mr. Bailey élects to class 
himself with Arthur Pue Gorman, and nothing that Mr. Phillips might write, or 
anybody, could condemn Senator Bailey as he condemns himself. 


For Gorman was to Maryland and the Democratic party what Quay (also 
dead but not silent, because of the rascals who are so morally dense as to speak 
for him), was to Pennsylvania and the Republican party. That is to say, Gorman 
stood, as Quay did, for everything abhorrent in politics, everything un-American 
and dishonest in government. Gorman was the ripe type of the public man 
who believes in government by and for the “interests’’—a debauched Hamilton, 
uninspired by patriotism and in love with corruption, as Walpole was, and con- 
vinced, like Walpole, that “ Property’’ has an indefensible right to rule. Arthur 
Pue Gorman—as it is no doubt so with Joseph Bailey—had his human and 
engaging personal qualities, but in public life he was the personification of about 
all the citizen that loves his-country detests and is on guard against, for in him 
were the ideas and the governing purposes which the average American must 
hate, with the hatred of instinct, if the Republic is to live as a man-governed rather 
than a money-governed commonwealth. And it is Joseph Bailey’s expressed 
desire, living, to be thought of as a second Arthur Pue Gorman, dead! 
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The CosMopPoLiTAN has a strong inclination to side with Senator Bailey 
against himself. He is young, he had brains, and he knows the right, though he 
may scorn it in the spurious wisdom he has acquired in his quest of wealth and 
the sort of support that is given him in the kind of Senate of which he has risen to 
a leadership, which dishonors his character. He is not too old to retrieve himself, 
could he climb to the Jeffersonian heights where, as a politician he pretends to 
dwell. If he would love riches less and honest poverty more, he would be the 
man that nature intended him to be. Environment and an ambition that has not 
been illumined and guided by moral light have led him into ways of which his 
natural self would be ashamed. With a theme congenial to him he can rouse the 
Senate with his eloquence and stamp his individuality upon the mind of the 
country. He is not a Gorman or a Quay, however hard he may try in a discred- 
itable and pitiable cynicism to be both. It is his powers of mind and expression 
that have caused the “interests’’ to regard him as worth capture, and the “ inter- 
ests,” like Walpole, are of the opinion that every man has his price. Men of sanity, 
who are men with a just estimate of the value of the prizes of life, sorrow when 
a Bailey sells himself for a mess of pottage—corporation pottage, that takes the 
form of political influence and farms and race horses and a ready paying teller 
when checks for poker losses are presented. It is a misfortune to the country 
larger than any personal one, when a man of mind and energy in public office 
goes wrong. He may for a time deceive the people when he abandons the stand- 
ard of uprightness, but he does not fool his closer neighbors. 


Mr. Bailey does not repel the charge that he received a fee of more than 
$200,000 from John H. Kirby, a political and financial “boss”’ of Texas, interested 
in oil and timber lands, for negotiating loans in New York. Would he have 
got such a fee for raising a million and a half had he not been a United States 


Senator? Was that $200,000 an honest lawyer’s fee? 


Senator Horace Chilton, of Texas, was an old-fashioned Democrat, with the 
Southerner’s sense of honor, as to fees and other things. He was Mr. Bailey’s 
neighbor and in December, 1899, he said from the stump that Bailey was “un- 
worthy of Democratic leadership” and that he “ought to be driven out of the 
Democratic party.” Ex-Governor Hogg, of Texas, was a man who had the 
people with him, if not the corporations. The trusts hated him, and he dis- 
trusted Mr. Bailey. “Since the Standard Oil Company has re-entered Texas, 
says a contemporary dispatch, “Mr. Hogg has fiercely assailed all connected 
with the transaction, and the matter has forced itself into Democratic politics 
as a State issue’’—an issue between the people and the “interests,” with Mr. 
Bailey aligned with the “interests.” 


No matter where you turn in Texan history you will find Senator Bailey a 
spokesman for the “other side,” the side against which the people are in revolt. 
Always he has been “safe, sane, and conservative’—with the encroaching 
corporations and against their victims, the masses. 


Senator Bailey puts his hand on his sword and regrets the passing of the 
duel when he is told what he is in public life, but neither the pistol nor the sword 
can acquit him. He is what he is. Let the alarm bell of the “interests” ring 
and always he will be found in the forefront of the “interests” fire department— 
volunteer or paid—coated and helmeted, ready for work. He has taken his 
place, and the pity of it is that a man so able should have chosen to enroll himself 
among the Gormans and Quays and Aldriches. He has spoken and left no 
doubt anywhere. Senator Bailey has tagged himself. In the Senate of the 
United States he speaks not for the people of the United States but for the 
“interests” which have made the Senate what it is. 








